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NOTES 


UNIFORM STYLE 
STERLING Dow, 


Harvard University 


tye Efforts for Uniformity. In Classical studies, 
the only effort to secure uniformity affecting 
American publications was that which culminated in 
das Leydener Klammersystem (1932; see the Select 
Bibliography infra). Despite careful preliminary 
studies, the result was imperfect, in the opinion of 
some; and it meant extensive changes of habit for 
many. Nevertheless scholars everywhere acted un- 
selfishly in the general interest, and made the indi- 
cated changes of habit. Today no one has to hesitate 
as to which kind of bracket to use. 

Simultaneously and independently of each other, 
“style” has recently engaged the attention of scholars 
in many fields, both abroad and in America, in the 
Humanities, and with even greater success, in various 
Sciences. The most heroic effort has been that of the 
Modern Language Association, the Secretary of which, 
Professor William R. 
single style sheet the practice of seventy-eight journals 
and thirty-three university presses. Of these, fifty 


Parker, has reduced into a 


journals have come to complete agreement; the di- 
vergencies recorded for the other thirty-two journals 
are in the main not extensive; twenty-eight of the 
presses accept MLA style for works in the Humane 
area. 

Two features of all these efforts stand out. The first 
is the remarkable fact that in so many and diverse 
fields a common impulse has recently been felt, inde- 
pendently, to do away with annoying petty variations. 
The second is the fact that practically all the other 
efforts to attain uniform style have sought to make the 
area of uniformity far more extensive than we have 
in Classical studies. The Classical style sheet is re- 
stricted to a few frequently-recurring details; it occu- 
pies less than two pages of print. The others aim at 
completeness or near-completeness, prescribing usage 
for a wide range of details; thus the MLA sheet, a 
sort of handbook, runs to thirty-two pages. 


Origin of the Classical Effort. The following sad little 
story has typical elements more important than the 
trivial history itself. Some years ago, when the “‘style”’ 
of a local periodical was being considered, or rather 
fussed with, a collection of ‘‘style sheets” was begun. 
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different from 
The TAPA, 


fully edited, apparently had to issue a new style sheet 


A mass of them, each the others, 


accumulated in a folder. always care- 
with each new Editor: the folder has six editions. 
Diverging considerably from any of these, Hesperia 
had a neat pamphlet on style, but several frequently- 
recurring matters were omitted. The only instance 
of complete agreement was between the AJP and 
Hesperia. The AJA used to follow a style of its own; 
in the past it alone printed lists of abbreviations, but 
they were always hard to find, and incomplete. CW 
seemed satisfied by citations with few commas, italics, 
or quotation marks. CP was bound by its own Press. 
None of these varying styles was wholly and perversely 
wrong; and none was without flaws. It seemed clear 
also that never, preceding the adoption of each ‘“‘style,”’ 
had there been careful and objective thought about 
(a) clarity, (b) ease of comprehension—which is not 
exactly the same,—or (c) cost. As to any attempt to 
help scholarship by agreement among several peri 
odicals, there was no evidence of it 

Criticism ought to begin at home. The local De- 
partment presently met, on a hot June noon; heard 
recommendations from a well-intentioned colleague 
to whom I had forgotten to show the folder containing 
style sheets (not that it mattered); altered the recom- 
mendations so that everyone was either bored, 51% 
satisfied, or laughing; and thus brought into being a 
new style sheet, different from all the others. The 
Editors of HSCP (or should it be H.S.C.P., or 
HSCIPh, or Harv Stud, or Harv. Stud. Class. Philol.?) 
began hacking away at the MSS (or MSS., or Mss,) 
for the next issue, to produce conformity with a set 
of instructions which no authors could reasonably be 
expected to master for just one article. 

This story is probably more or less typical of the 
origin of most style sheets. If we were to continue one 
Editor in sole charge of HSCP for say twenty years, 
our style sheet, despite its origin, would become ossi- 
fied and unchangeable—regardless of (a), (b), (c), 
or any other consideration. HSCP style would have 
become “habitual for secretaries and printers,’’ and 
hence “‘difficult to change’’—although all printers and 


most secretaries are accustomed with 


changes. The fact that it differed in numerous par- 


to coping 


ticulars from every other style sheet would have to 
be disregarded. 


A Uniform Style. It happened that in 1949 several 
new young editors were taking over American classical 
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periodicals. The time seemed propitious to try to lift, 
at least in part, the burden of varying chaotic styles. 
I proposed the effort to Professor Glanville Downey, 
Editor of 
and as he proceeded, many 
scholars gave him help, particularly H. Bloch, J. P. 
Elder, J. Johnson, J. A. O. Larsen, H. L. Levy, 
S. McA. Mosser, and H. M. Silver. The list of ab 


breviations owes much to Bloch. 


who had recently become 


Journal of Archaeology, 


the American 


It was clear that no ordinary, or hot-June-noon, 
effort would serve. The practice of all American and 
of several foreign classical journals was studied. Many 
persons known to be interested were consulted in three 
successive serial letters, and more letters were sent 
out as the number grew. But despite his great interest 
and energy, Downey could not write to every single 
scholar, no matter how eminent and interested. It 


is one purpose of the present note to invite such 
scholars to make their contribution. Some details will 
certainly have to be revised from time to time. 

Downey himself admits that he started with some 
firm opinions, now long since forgotten, and I suppose 
that all who participated found their views on one point 
or another being modified. Having the same printer 
and close editorial bonds, the AJP and Hesperia, as 
noted supra, use the same style. My opinion was 
originally that this unique case of agreement, involving 
periodicals of great prestige, was the proper starting 
point, and I suggested wholesale adoption of their 
style. This is probably another example of rash haste 
in the matter of style, since more careful study has 
shown that a number of details should be altered. 

Before the proposals were put into a semi-final 
draft, a session was held at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association in Baltimore at Christmas 
1949 for discussion among interested persons. Prac- 
tically all the American classical journals were repre- 
sented. Representatives of three of them, but only 
three—I am at once proud and sorry to say they were 
all from Cambridge—stated that the three periodicals 
in question would adopt any forms voted by a ma- 
jority. The great unorganized body of scholars who 
write and who read the journals, and who suffer most 
at present, were not, and I suppose could not be, 
adequately represented. The meeting dissolved with- 
out any hard-and-fast agreement, but at least the 
Editors had assembled. 

Downey continued to collect and draw together 
suggestions for the Classical style sheet, and when it 
was done I rashly undertook to try to persuade the 
various journals to adopt it. The list and the cor- 
respondence grew alarmingly, and Editors generously 
put up with carbons patiently typed by my wife. 


Serials Accepiing. At this writing (Oct. 1951), Clas- 
sical, Mediaeval, and other Humane serials to the 
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number oi: twenty-six have accepted the Cl 
style sheet. A few 


assical 
will continue for the pr 
diverge in some few details. These divergent 
first, then the list. 77R will continue not 


any titles of books or periodicals. C 


ies I give 


to italicize 


TAPA will note their sheet of instructi 
presses general agreement but has not ye 
details. 

With these exceptions, the following lis 
all those periodicals for which typescript 
according to the Classical style she 


editorial revision in the matter of st 


American Journal of Archaeology 

American Numismatic Society Museum Not 

Archaeology 

Classical Bulletin 

Classtcal Journal 

Classical Outlook 

Classical Weekly 

Cornell Classical Studies 

Dumbarton Oaks Monographs 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 

Harvard Theological Review 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 

Monographs (and Papers) of the American Academy 
Rome 

Monographs on Archaeology {and Fine Arts 

Numismatic Notes and Monographs 

Numismatic Studies 

Nuntius 

Phoenix 

Smith College Classical Studies 

Speculum 

Transactions of the American Philologica 

Publications 


ciation 

University of California 
Archaeology 

University of California 
Philology 

University of Mississippi and Johns Hopkins 
in Archaeology 

Yale Classical Studies 


lassical 


Publications in 


Apart from one or two other serials yet to be 


heard 
from, the list does not at present include three in 
which the whole profession takes pride: the American 
Journal of Philology, Classical Philology, and Hesperia. 
Their editors have, however, been so kind as to con 
sider the proposals with care, and in the case of CP 


changes have resulted (present position: 46 [1951] 


37-38). It is to be hoped that the Press which hi 
scholarship the most influential book on styl 


isgiven 
pub- 
lished in this country will extend to CP the privilege, 
which is extended to certain scientific periodicals also 
published at Chicago, of diverging from the Manual 
in some particulars in order to conform to general 


ontributors to 

s. CJ ex 

lecided on 

ee t includes 

prepared 

1 no 
| 
| 
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usage in the subject. ‘The ideal typographer is the 
author’s servant” (Manual, p. v). The remaining dif- 
ferences are slight. As to Hesperia, it is encouraging 
that the Committee on Publications of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens will review the 
situation in the light of developments. Surely conven- 
tions adhered to over the years should not be lightly 
abandoned by any journal. Moreover it has been 
stated explicitly in some cases, and I think is true 
in all, that no American periodical will decline any 
article on grounds of style alone. 

Reviewing this history, such as it is, one may note 
that no formal “project” was launched. Apart from 
a small amount given by the AJA to provide free 
offprints to all who request them, there was no budget 
for stationery, postage, secretaries, or anything else. 
No formal vote by any organization constrained any 
editor: no committee was appointed, no authority was 
exercised, no auspices invoked. This is not mentioned 
as being a model procedure for other undertakings, 
but only to show its practicability as opposed to some 
organizational procedure, and also to make it clear 
that the proposals of Downey and his helpers stood, 
and stand, on their own merits. 


So much for the external events down to date. The 
record should also contain the reasoning. 


Objectives. The first desideratum was taken to be (a) 
clarity. An unclear reference is an annoyance. There 
must be clarity for the printer as well as for the reader; 
which means, for example, that there must be no 
possibility of confusing the typewritten letter (such 
as 1) with the typewritten Arabic number (such as 1). 

The second desideratum is (b) ease of comprehension. 
A period, for instance, is most often a “‘full stop’; 
it stops the eye; wherever possible it should be elimi- 
nated if clarity permits. All writing is a convention, 
and there is no need to write U.N.E.S.C.O.; or 
J.D.A.I.; or M.L.A.; or J.G., I,? 15, line 14. The 
latter reference, as given, involves eighteen printer's 
dies for just the one reference. But the decision was 
not to risk the minimum IG II? 15 14, even though 
IG II? (if not the rest) reads more smoothly and costs 
less (no change of font) than JG II’, the form adopted. 

With regard especially to (c) costs, the American 
Council of Learned Societies kindly assisted by pro- 
viding the advice of H. M. Silver, an expert. He 
suggested several possibilities of savings, without any 
corresponding loss in clarity or ease of comprehension. 
Downey has himself a working knowledge of printing, 
so that the collaboration on this aspect was particu- 
larly profitable. Costs, however, were kept a tertiary 
consideration. 

It is hard to see how anyone could quarrel with 
these objectives, and in fact no one has. But it is 
difficult to make everything clear in correspondence 
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and in print, and there have been some misgivings. 
f iron-clad regulations, 
No one has 


ybreviation, 


There is dread, for i 


stance 


especially in relation to the abbreviations 


objected in pri any particular al 


and in fact the list | been universally or almost 


universally adopted he purpose of the list is 


not to outlaw any and all other abbreviations. The 


list is intended as « inclusive, reasonable, and 


commonly-used set of abbreviations which can save 


trouble by serving wi vanted. If doubt might arise 
in the reader's mit statement at the be 
} 1 
this pal 


is made to a 


ginning specify that 
ticular list is bei l rence 
serial quite oO 
then probably th 

ild be 
ymmon sense so indicates 
The 


1e burden of 


tion but in full disregarded, and 
full forms given, whenever cx 


T here is no desire¢ 


regimentation in itself 


initial object was to relieve writers of t 


and in a this object is 


sense 


i style sheet on which a 


thinking about styl 


attained by the creation of 


large majority agreed, including 


Editors, so that no one will be penalized for following 
it. There is an ov helming and rational sentiment 
numerals; but if an 


Arabic 
ts, now as before. Apart 


in favor of Arabic vs. Roman 


chooses (say) t ter numerals to 


} 


editor 
Roman, he is within his rig 
from public opinion there is no penalty whatever 
I have myself urged that Roman be kept in familiar 


short sequences, as in JG I-XV. 


four 


and readers 


Parties Stvle” involves 


organizations, editors 


Involved parties 


writers, Readers 


are the most numerous and the least considered: evi 


dently *y are supposed to take what comes. Obvi- 


ously readers benefit from any uniformity which se- 
cures clarity and ease of comprehension. Organizations 
benefit, if there is no loss in other ways, from lower 
costs. For readers and for organizations no further 


argument is necessar 


The 


wrote for more than one periodical could avoid being 


‘asé for Writers. In the past, no scholar who 
dogged by “‘style.’’ Either he decided when he made 
the 
article, then searched out its style-sheet, mastered it, 


his final draft what periodical was to receive 


the 
and last-minute bothers 


and followed its directions—this on top of all 


complications, perplexities, 


connected with all scholarly writing—; or else he 


disregarded style, wrote as he pleased, and let the 
editor hack at the type-script with whatever annoy- 
ances alterations might produce. 

As one among the many who for years have tried 
conscientiously if not always successfully to adhere 
to the first of these alternatives, I can only say itisa 


grim burden. Scholarship never becomes easy : burdens 
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of ‘style’ make it harder. Scholarship takes time, and 
conversely time is the scholar’s one indispensable 
asset: fussing with style robs the scholar (or another 
scholar, the Editor) of some of this precious stuff. 
“Style” is made up of hundreds of details, all essen- 
tially trivial; it should all be a matter of habit, and 
so be forgotten: whereas a multiplicity of styles forces 
attention upon every comma in every citation, and 
wastes energy as well as time, preventing the forma- 
tion of any habit. 


The Case for Editors. | have tried to put the case for 
writers in strong terms because I am sure it isa strong, 
indeed an unanswerable, case. Moreover there is no 
opposing case for recalcitrant editors—at least no one 
has been able to think of one—stronger than ‘‘estab- 
lished tradition” and habit. (The habit may be alleged 
to be that of secretaries and printers, not the Editor’s 
own.) 

No fair-minded person, in possession of the facts, 
could conclude otherwise than the foregoing. Never- 
theless there is another side to the picture, in hu- 
manity if not in logic, and it is this side which I am 
concerned particularly to present. 

The background is the heavy burden which editorial 
labors involve. For some years I have dealt intimately 
with various editors, and thought I realized what the 
job is like. I have to report, however, that the corres- 
pondence over style has extended my realization con- 
siderably. The debt of us all to the Editors is enor- 
mous. Conscience always, tact usually, must guide 
them; the expenditure of time and energy, especially 
the recurrent meeting of relentless date-lines, eats 
away their days. The results show the effort only in 
small part. 

In the second place, although hitherto style could 
become a habit for almost no writers, for almost all 
Editors style (that of their own periodical) was in 
fact a habit. The younger Editors could change with 
fair ease, and readily agreed to. The older Editors faced 
such a change as one more burden, especially since 
at first some of them inwardly felt there was no good 
reason for it. The seeming callousness of generous and 
friendly persons who for years have daily shown the 
very opposite of callousness is thus explained. 

But these psychological factors, however natural, 
were less impressive than a third fact which emerged. 
This fact was the general shocking disregard for style 
of any sort on the part of American Classical scholars. 
Several Editors are evidently so accustomed to this 
that they or their secretaries fully expect to have to 
mark every citation with corrections of style. Almost 
every page that comes in has to be worked over. To me 
at first this was one more proof that uniformity of 
style was desirable. Gradually however I began to 
realize that in return for what we owe to Editors 
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in all else and now in style—contributors to journals 
ought to pay scrupulous attention to style 

Uniformity of style has justified itself completely in 
logic, and in practice may soon be a universal fact. 
If along with it we can lighten the burdens of Editors, 
the effort to attain uniformity will have been doubly 
worth while. 
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American Philosophical 
pages 1-24. 
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thorough study by a scientist. Should be known to all 


Based on a 


editors. A revised version would be welcome. 

National Research Council, “Conference on Pri- 
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dresses. Address: Modern Language Association, 100 


Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 
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J. Ernst, Bibliographie, Servante de 1’Huma- 
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and editors, derived from compiling L'Année Philo- 
logique. 

Memorandum for Authors, Editors, Composers, and 
Proofreaders, on the preparation of manuscripts and 
the handling of proof, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. [1951]; twenty-one pleasant, sensible 
pages. 

SIGNS USED IN EDITING TEXTS 
Bidez and 
A. B. Drachmann, actual authors), Emploi des Signes 


critiques, Disposition de l'Apparat, dans les éditions 
savantes de textes grecs et latins (édition nouvelle par 


Union Académique Internationale (J. 


J. Bidez et A. Severyns, Paris, Société d’édition Les 
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the Chicago [infra]; but none attempts to be complete.) 
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Parker, reprinted with pagination 1-32, from PMLA: 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
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Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
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p. 4) *AHR, *CAJ, Isis, *JAOS, *JCS, *JHI, *Med 
Stud. Classical studies, without being ‘‘a world apart,” 
do have some peculiar minor needs, and rigid uni- 
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formity with all Humane journals in all periods would 
probably mean an abstract harmony at the price of 
But although CP and 


AJP (with Hesperia) at present stand apart from the 


distress in a few particulars 


great united mass of American Humane periodicals, 
the style sheet printed in the AJA is very close indeed, 
to the MLA style 
notes that the one 


as it turns out (not intentionally) 
sheet. Comparing them, Downey 

chief difference is merely that the 
Arabic numerals 


PMLA LXXXVIII (1973 


employ every means short of downright dishonesty 


Classical prefers 
PMLA 88 (1973), not 
“We urge our authors to 


writing e.g 


to avoid use of roman numbers” (Princeton Memo- 


randum p. 6). Other differences are so trivial that if 
MLA could change in this particular, the twenty-six 
added to fifty 
complete agreement 

American Institute of Physics, ‘Style 
(New York 1951). Price $1.00. Address: 


f Phy 57 East 55th St., New 


Classica! serials would be Parker's 


Modern in virtually 
Physics 
Manual” 
American Institute 
York 22, N. Y. The 


journals involve: 


sics, 
Institute publishes all the nine 


bring about 


and has been able to 
complete uniformity in this field 
Science: Jsis Vol. ’ ; No. 122 


inted 


History ol 
(Nov. 1949 


science 


; separately repr 
London, ‘General 


Notes on the Preparation of Scientific Papers.”’ 


sritish Royal Society, 
Geophysics: Transactions American Ge 
Union Vol. 30, No. 1 (Feb. 1949 


reprinted. 


159-160; separately 


MANUALS OF STYLE AND 


Watson | ler, A 
(Oxford 
reprinted 1940 

F. Howard Collins, A uth 
(London, H. Milford, 7th 

University of Chicago 
(Chicago, 11th ed., 1949 
very great, after all, | 


influential 


USAGE 
Modern 
1926; 


Henry Dictionary of 


rd University Press 


V I 1ert most 
Ameri al y le n l , an he broad 


area of agreement now attained among nearly a 
hundred humane periodicals. Having given promi- 


nence and praise, I yield here to a pedantic impulse 


Page 133, last line, accents: for Bax-xes read Bax-xis; 
Page 428, final column, 
letter from top, Zeta, 
but an early (ante-ca 
Page 428 in 


this whole font of inscription Greek, though 


and for &m-yts read 
“inscription Greek”’ fo 

second form given, $, is not zeta 
440 B.c.) sigma seventh 


general 


from bottom 


it has no other errors, is a mixture of styles and periods 
I 


\ style manual, if it is to assume the place of 


Caesar's wife, and to act like Caesar himself, must be 


above reproach! But these particulars, in themselves 
pi il The 


i blanket reference, 


petty, are not ty Classical Style Sheet 


adopts in toto, witt the Chicago 


1933 
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Manual’s recommendations about 


punctuation, and division of words. 


capitalization, 
October 1951 ‘ 


LIQUID RUBBER FOR GREEK EPIGRAPHY* 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT, 
The University of California, Berkeley 


PLATES 5-6 


- E the year 1831, when the first paper impression 
(squeeze) attested in epigraphical literature was 
made by the Frenchman Le Bas during his travels in 
1 


nesus,' the paper squeeze has been the 


most favored method of reproduction of the inscribed 


surlace 


In 1938 


inscriptions in the field of Greek epigraphy.” 

a new medium was announced. This was 
liquid rubber or latex. It was first used in petrology, 
in the reproduction of fossilized snakes, frogs, lizards 
and fishes. Here the latex was employed primarily as 
a means of making casts. The proc edure was described 
as simple, and the results as amazingly faithful.* Latex 
has also been used successfully for the reproduction of 


jewelry, where minuteness and intricacy of detail were 


In it came to my attention that the Iranian 
expedition of the Oriental Institute was experimenting 
with latex at Persepolis, in making impressions of rock- 


Dr. Watson Boyes kindly 


supplied me with information about the 


cut inscriptions in situ 
gC neral use 
x, and where it could be procured. My experi 
which so far as I know are the earliest in the 
1946 and 


recently in Athens. It is a 


eld of Greek epigraphy, were begun in 


have been continued more 


discussion of this new medium’ that forms the subject 
of this paper. 
As it comes in the glass jar, the latex is about the 


of cold cream. It 


consistency may be thinned with 
water (the manufacturers recommend warm water, 
but I have always found cold water satisfactory), and 
in general I have found that I obtained better results 
if the latex was slightly diluted. If it should harden in 
the jar, the manufacturers report that it can be 
brought back to its original condition by heating the 
latex to around 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The making of a latex squeeze is a simple process 
though it may take a little practice to perfect one’s 
tecl nique 


First, 


necessary 


The procedure is as follows 

secure the stone so that no handling will be 
The in 
If other 


means of cleaning are not at hand, a preliminary coat 


during application of the latex 


scribed surface should be scrupulously clean 


of latex removed soon after application will effectually 


remove all dirt. 
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lhe latex, slightly diluted with water, can be ap- 
plied by brush or with a light wooden tongue-de- 
pressor, but I have found the simplest and best way 
to be “‘finger-painting.’’ Rub the almost liquid latex 
into every letter of the inscription. Its flow into every 
depre ssion of the stone can be easily seen. The first 
shows 


a stone which has just received such a coating. Cover 


late 5, 


coat should be as thin as possible. I 
the inscribed surface smoothly, using long even strokes 
with the flat of the hand. Drying starts at once, so the 
surface cannot be worked over for any length of time 
Care should be taken not to let the latex extend over 
the edge of the stone, for when the squeeze is pec led 
off, such an overlap is apt to curl over on itself or 
buckle. 

After the first coat has become completely dry to 
the touch (at least half an hour), subsequent coats 
may be added, allowing each to dry. The number and 
thickness of these coats must be determined in each 
case by the type of result desired: whether the 


thick 


wants a translucent one. In general I have 


user 


wants a particularly squeeze, or whether he 
found two 
The 


coats adequate, with the second thick 


drying time depends upon the thickn 
the temperature of the air, and the curt 
of current. The process can be 
directing a fan or draught of win 
For squeezes made indoors, under 

it is wise to leave the squeeze on the 
four or even forty-eight hours. On t 
windy \ 


squeeze made outdoors in 


over night. If there are two or more joining fragments 
and the latex has flowed into the crevice between them, 
drying will take place more slowly. 

In removing the squeeze, loosen all 
being careful that the back does not fi 
at any point. The entire piece may then be peele 
In the course of drving, the origina i ompound 
will have turned a light tan. 

rhe 


squeeze may remain very slightly 


on the back side for some time after drying 


squeezes can always be separated from one 


without damage, it is best to wait about forty 
hours from the time of application of the final co 
fore folding up a squeeze or allowing its back to touch 


that of another. After that, it can be crumpled up and 
carried about at will. 


he 


in a free space between the lines, or 


squeeze may be labelled with I 


In the field, 


and streamlined. One fairly 


the entire process can be simplified 
thick coat of latex will 
suffice, and the squeeze may be removed after a few 
hours, since in any case drying takes place more 
rapidly in the open air. 


A good example of a finished latex squ 


= 
| 
f the coat, 
. ent or lacl 
speeded | 
sought.! the surface 
ditior 
for twenty 
her | ind, 
| 
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in plate 5, B, which was photographed with a raking 
light. 

In the course of my experiments, certain points of 
difference between paper and latex emerged, and these 
are worth recording. I shall first consider the ad 
vantages of latex as compared with paper. 

In the first place, as a method, the making of a 
latex squeeze is more foolproof. While the success of a 
paper squeeze is uncertain, and depends upon a num- 
ber of factors—type of paper, type of brush, amount 
and kind of pounding, and general skill on the part of 
the maker 


out 


the latex squeeze can hardly fail to come 
well. The latex flows with a little direction into 
every crevice of the stone, and there is little danger of 


air pockets, which constitute the greatest difficulty 


Even the first latex squeeze made by an 
the 


with pay 


amateur compares favorably with best paper 


squeeze made by an expert 
Secondly, and following as a corollary upon the 
first point, the latex squeeze is generally more accurate 


than any except the very best paper squeezes. By its 
fluid nature, latex is a more pliable material, and the 
fact that it has proved so satisfactory in the copying 


of minute detail in jewelry and petrology attests to 
gree of sensitivity. Paper lacks the fluidity 


of latex and Many 


epigraphists have several 


cannot attain such sensitivity 


found it necessary to 


ust 
paper squeezes of a single inscription, but one good 
latex one should suffice for all purposes. The Agora 

hose function it is to make squeezes, on 
a latex one, at once proclaimed it to be 


De yr to 


Third, latex requires less paraphernalia. This may 


seem a minor point, but for an epigraphist who is 


travelling about the countryside, or even only making 
> city, the lighter equipment is something 

il for. On my early trips to the Acropolis, 
making paper squeezes, I had to go burdened with 
large sheets of paper, a special brush (which in Athens 
now costs $8.00), and a container for water. For the 
making of a latex squeeze, all I need is a small wide 
glass jar of the latex, and my own two hands 
Fourth, 


carry around. Paper squeezes when transported must 


the latex squeeze is easier to handle and to 


fully rolled up, and for study must be spread 

out flat without bending or wrinkling. Latex squeezes, 
once thoroughly dry, can be folded or crumpled up in 
any way. and carried about almost as carelessly as 
pocket handkerchiefs. They may also be bent or 
stretched about in any desired way to study particular 
letters 
Fiftl 


ment. 


. latex is tougher. It stands the roughest treat 
In my experience, after a paper squeeze has 
been used by several students in a seminar, it is of 
little f 

Sixth, with latex, impressions may be made of join- 


irther value.® 
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ing fragments in such a way as to illustrate their 


A sh 


But one may go farther, 


original positions. Plate 6 ws eight contiguous 
pieces in a single latex squeeze 
and use this new material to show joins on other than 


the latex was 


the 


the inscribed surface plate 6, B 
point ot 


rubbed around the joining stones at 


contact, and the exa yntact surlace 
revealed. Such a three-dimension sage is impossible 
with paper. Latex ma 

tion to a troublesome 
matter of joins is n 
there have been disagr« 
Last, but chiefest ex when thinly 
applied is tran read from 
a latex squeeze spr ytograph or 


paper squeeze, the en more striking] 


when the squeezé eld uy light. Our photograph, 
plate 5, C, show hin | q it appears 
held up, in I 


well 


Every letter, as 
yne, comes out with 
he first letter in 


pe riect clarity n the inceps” the 


line 1 of this fragme is 1 dotted epsil yn; 
delta 


stained 


it now i iS a positive 

If an inscribe irfa been damaged or 

long 

painstaking per bout to 

catch varying degrees arrive 


onciusion al 


reveal 

part 

ral times pub 

lished. TI . he stone | been much worn 


away in working 
1 paper 
ng of line 4 


ind a certain upsilon 


with the stone itself an 

squeezes, read the two | t h nni 

in our 
is a certain pl 


ind a dotted upsil iuse of 


raph 


scholars 
untortunate 

read. Published 
jueezes, which bring 
stone 
latex must be 


these points in favor of 


\gainst 
iced its disadvantages as compared with paper 


stem, as do its advantages, 


balar 
These from its inherent 


nature. 


\ 
late squeez i t ind ea r way to 
SU Paper Although it 1 of belief, there ar ses 
m to tr { 
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In the first place, with latex the entire drying process 
may be longer than it is with paper. While the part 
which reproduces the inscribed surface dries very fast, 
the smooth back side remains adhesive and dries 
slowly, so that newly-made squeezes must be handled 
with much care. The better result would seem to offset 
this slight disadvantage. 

Far more important is the fact that latex cannot be 
used on a friable surface. It grips the stone with such 
tenacity that small bits of marble may adhere to the 
rubber and come away when the squeeze is peeled off. 
On the other hand, when the marble is firm, as is 
generally the case, there is no such danger, and many 
squeezes can be made of most stones with no damage 
to the inscriptions. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that there is no 
single royal road in epigraphy. Even when the epi- 
graphist has direct access to the stone, the stone is not 
always enough. Both as a supplementary method, 
and as by far the best substitute in work that must be 
done away from the stone, the use of liquid rubber 
squeezes should mark a signal development in the 
study of Greek inscriptions. 


November 1951 


ADDENDUM: Since this article was written, the author 
has continued his experiments and will report in a later 
note on refinements of technique which minimize the 


disadvantages of latex. 


*The cost of this experiment has been defrayed by 
a grant from the Committee on Research of the University 
of California at Berkeley. I wish to express my gratitude 
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to the members of this Committee, as well as to my 
colleagues at the Agora excavations of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, the facilities of 
which were made available to me. The article was written 
while the author was holder of a Fulbright Fellowship. 

1J. J. E. Hondius, Saxa Loguuntur (Leiden 1938) 16. 

2 Concerning the use and making of paper squeezes, 
see S. Dow, AJA 37 (1933) 580, note 2, and CP 37 (1942) 
325-6; B. D. Meritt, Epigraphica 
1940) 5-6. 

3 Museum News vol. 15, no. 16, Feb. 15, 1938. 

* Museum News vol. 17, no. 6, Sept. 15, 1939. 

5 The method used at Bisitun was the subject of a 
paper read by G. G. Cameron before the Archaeological 
Institute of America; I have seen only the note in AJA 
54 (1950) 264. 

* The latex material is produced by American Anode, 
Inc., 60 Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. This company has 
many distributors in America, and my most recent pur- 
chases were made from J. Housel, 14833 South Benfield 
Avenue, Norwalk, California. The latex is compound 
number 10099-A, and it may be obtained in any of 
several colors; I have used only white. The price has 
risen since the beginning of the Korean War, and the 
latest quotation was ten dollars per gallon. One gallon 
will make seventy-five to one hundred squeezes of average 
size. 


Attica (Cambridge 


7I am indebted to Miss Alison Frantz for the photo- 
graphs. 


8 This statement does not apply, of course, to paper 


squeezes which have been chemically sprayed: E. K. 
Caley and B. D. Meritt, The Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction 3 (1940) 204 f. 
® Hesperia 8 (1939) 72, line 18. 
10 B, D. Meritt, Hesperia 8 (1939) 73, line 48 
J. J. E. Hondius and A. E. Raubitschek, SEG X, 
106, 
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PLATES 7-10 


nN Athens the work of reconstructing the National 
Museum still goes forward and many of the base- 
ment store-rooms have been completed and are already 
in use. New additions to the collection are constantly 
being made although they cannot yet be put on public 
exhibition until more rooms are finished. The generous 
gift of the important collection of the late Mr. Empe- 
docles, well known to archaeologists, has recently been 
made by his heirs. It includes the vases and small 
bronzes; the majority of the former cannot yet be 
unpacked and exhibited but many fine fragments of 
black-figured and red-figured wares are now accessible 
to students. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, 1951 


Agora. ‘‘In the months April-July, 1951, the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies carried out its sixteenth 
season of excavation in the Athenian Agora. In keep- 
ing with the post-war program, the season's effort was 
concentrated on completing the clearance of the mar- 
ket square proper; this resulted in numerous additions 
to the plan, including a temple of early Roman date 
in the southwest quadrant. Exploration in the deeper 
levels, especially in the north central area, brought 
to light a number of well furnished burials of the 
Mycenaean and Protogeometric periods. Work of con- 
servation was carried out on the Odeion, the Temple 
of Ares, the great marble altar to the east of the 
Metroon and on the monument of the Eponymous 
Heroes (pl. 7). 

“In the southwest quadrant of the square, in the 
angle between the Odeion and the Middle Stoa, the 
tenuous remains of a building had been detected in 
1933. These have now taken shape and form as a 
temple with a porch facing west toward the Tholos. 
Over-all dimensions of 11.50 x 20.50 m. permit the 
restoration of a cella more capacious than that of 
any other temple in the Agora. Several fragments of 
fluted Ionic columns of Pentelic marble found in the 
area may come from the porch. The construction of the 
foundations (conglomerate blocks above a packing of 


field stone bedded in crumbly mortar) and the associ 
ated pottery suggest a date in the first century after 
Christ. The precinct was bordered on the south side 
of somewhat later date set 
against the terrace of the Middle Stoa, and it was 
closed toward the north by 


by a narrow colonnade 


a simple wall that ran 
from the Odeion to the northeast corner of the Tholos 
precinct. This large temple may have been related in 


some way to civic life. These indications are rein- 


forced by the earlier discovery in the area of the 
temple of a marble base for a bronze statue inscribed 
with a dedication by the Council of the Areopagus in 
honor of Livia Boulaia.' 

“Clearing around the Temple of Ares has brought 
to light the pillaged foundation pits of two large 
monuments to the south of the building and a terrace 
along its north flank. Here undoubtedly stood some of 
the many statues and groups of sculpture located by 
Pausanias by reference to the Temple of Ares. The 
north terrace, rising as it did a metre or more above 
the level of the square, provided another advantageous 
position from which to watch the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession sweep up into the square. 

“The more thorough study of the precinct of the 
Twelve Gods has shown that the enclosure had an 
entrance in the east as well as in the west side and that 
the parapet in the second period of the sanctuary, 
when the worship of Pity (Eleos) had been introduced, 
was adorned with a sculptured panel to either side of 
each entrance. 

‘Another well preserved stretch of the Panathenaic 
Way, heavily gr ivelled and bordered by a stone water 
channel, has been exposed to the east of the Altar of 
the Twelve Gods and the Temple of Ares. A bend in 
the line of the road near the northeast corner of the 
temple terrace was occasioned by the presence of a 
square, stepped monument base of poros to be dated 
probably in the early fifth century B.c. The over-all 
to the side. 
Another square base closely similar in material and 


dimensions of the base are about 2.50 m 
construction was encountered on the other side of the 
Way whither it had been transplanted, as shown by 
mason’s marks, in the early Roman period. It is con- 
that these 
herms known 


ceivable bases carried two of the several 


from literary sources to have stood 
in the northern part of the Agora. 
“In the northeast quadrant of the square more has 


been exposed of the great square peristyle, probably 
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a closed market, that preceded the Stoa of Attalos 
(outlined with a broken line on the plan). The new 
evidence tends to confirm a date in the time of 
Lykourgos (338-326 B.c.); it also shows that the build- 
ing, at least in its western part, was never finished. 

“The small round building previously exposed in 
the northeast corner of the square, a good example of 
Vitruvius’ first type of round temple (the monopteros, 
without cella wall), is now shown by newly found 
fragments to have had unfluted columns of green 
serpentine marble and a brick dome. The floral orna- 
ment on its cornice blocks and the associated pottery 
indicate a date in the Antonine period.? 

“The pillaged foundation pit of the Temple of Ares 
has been filled in and the periphery of the temple has 
been outlined with a retaining wall built of ancient 
blocks. On the level platform thus formed have been 
assembled the many fragmentary marbles from the 
superstructure of the building which were found in 
the vicinity. The stage of the Odeion of Agrippa has 
likewise been rebuilt of ancient blocks. Along the west 
side of the monument of the Eponymous Heroes has 
been re-erected a short length of the stone fence on 
which the Athenians rested their elbows as they read 
official notices posted “in front of the Eponymoi.” 
Immediately to the east of the Eponymous Heroes 
stood a monumental altar of marble, excavated in 
1931. The podium of the altar has now been rebuilt 
in rough masonry and one of the richly moulded 
orthostates from its upper part has been set in place 
at the proper level (pl. 8, C). It becomes increasingly 
probable that this altar, dating from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., originally stood on the Pnyx and reached its 


present position in the first century B.C.; it may well 


be the Altar of Zeus Agoraios who is reported to have 
been worshipped both on the Pnyx and in the Agora. 


“Burials of the Mycenaean and Protogeometric 


periods, in close proximity to one another, came to 


light in two areas: beneath and round the Temple of 


Ares and in the northeast corner of the square 


To the 
1ean period belong three chamber tombs, four 


ju 
Mycen 
pit graves and two sepulchral deposits found in small 
pits; to the Submycenaean period one pit grave, and 
to the Protogeometric period three pit graves, one 
urn burial and one cremation burial. When it is re- 
called that other Mycenaean burials have been found 
in previous seasons to the south of the Odeion,’ beneath 
and behind the Stoa of Attalos,‘ it becomes apparent 
that the square of classical times was underlaid by a 
large prehistoric cemetery. Apart from attesting the 
great extent of the early burial grounds of Athens, the 
new finds are important in that they show this ceme- 
tery to have been in continuous use over a very long 
period, i.e. from early in Late Helladic II to the de- 
veloped Protogeometric period (fifteenth-tenth cen- 


tury), and because they include the earliest consider- 
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able groups of Mycenaean material yet found in 
Athens. The earliest of the burials, the pit grave of a 
young girl, contained an ivory comb and pin, a neck- 
lace of paste beads and a gold pendant, a handful of 
sea shells and ten vases. These vases have affinities 
with those from Shaft Grave I at Mycenae and from 
Grave III in the Prehistoric Cemetery below the Lion 
Gate.® One of them, a lily bowl, may claim to be the 
most attractive Mycenaean vase yet found in Attica 
(pl. 8, D). Since the chamber tombs were cut in the 
very soft argillaceous bedrock in a practically level 


area, the chambers were necessarily small and 


ap- 
proached by steep dromoi. The best preserved of the 
three is illustrated in pl. 8, A. The chamber proper 
contained five skeletons, while the two niches opening 
the bodies of three 
the tomb (LH III 


a and b) are shown in pl. 8, B; the other furnishings 


off the dromos accommodated 
children. The seven vases from 


comprised a bronze knife, a gold bead and a stone 
whorl. The second chamber tomb, beneath the Temple 
of Ares, had received at least thirteen burials over a 
period of about three centuries. Among the furnishings 
were twenty-four complete and three fragmentary 
vases ranging from LH II to LH III ¢, a 


dagger and spear tip, four arrowheads of obsidian and 


bronze 


five of bronze, an ivory comb and some miscellaneous 


jewelry. From the third chamber tomb, which had 
fifth 


, were recovered two small bowls, one of 


been largely destroyed by well diggers in the 
century B.( 
Their sh 
suggest a date in the LH III b or c period. Although 


only the size of a teacup, the bronze bowl, with its 


bronze and one of terracotta (pl. 9, \) 


ipes 


spout and wishbone handles, has the distinction of 


being the finest of the very few bronze vessels of the 
Mycenaean period known from Athens 

“In the course of the season a number of ancient 
three of the 

wo of the 
century and one of the Hellenistic period. 


of these 


wells were encountered and cleared 


metric period, one of the Archaic, 


wells useful deposits of pottery 


covered. Of particular interest both in bulk 


is the yield from a well that was closed about the 


middle of the 


a period hitherto 
poorly represented in the Agora. Among the outstand- 


fifth century B.C 


ing vases may be noted an amphora represented 
9, D), attrib- 


fragment with a departing warrior (pl 
utable to the Barclay Painter. Of 
for the dating of Hellenistic pottery 


immediate va 
ire the contents 
\ttalos 
which was used and closed during the construction of 
that building, 


of a well beneath the south end of the Stoa of 


i.e., between 159 and 138 B.c 
Two additional fragments have been added to the 
large archaic grave stele of man-and-dog type of which 
the first pieces came to light in 1947;° the new addi- 
tions include the hip of the man and the muzzle of the 


dog nuzzling the left hand of his master. Two more 
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fragmentary but lovely female heads were found in the 
neighborhood of the Altar of Ares and these, together 
with the lower part of a female torso, all in high 
relief, may be associated with the other heads and the 
other torso previously found in the same area and 
attributed to the Altar.’ All these may be dated in 
the 30's of the fifth century. The fourth century is 
represented by a female figure of about one-half life 
size seated on a rock (pl. 9, C). Her chiton is quite 
transparent over the abdomen whereas her himation 
is bunched in a heavy mass across her knees. The 
fact that the figure was first worked in the round and 
then slightly sliced behind, coupled with the fresh 
state of its surface, suggests that it comes from a 
pediment. The marble was recovered from a Byzantine 
house foundation near the middle of the west side of 
the Agora 


of appropriate scale and period, is the Temple of 


The only building in that general area, 


Apollo Patroos.* The type of figure is one frequently 
employed for muses, and muses would make excellent 
company for Apollo here, as they did in the con- 
temporary temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

“Among a number of marble inscriptions may be 
noted a boundary marker of a sanctuary of Olympian 
Zeus to be 


and an hor 


fourth century 
rary decree in lettering of the first half 


dated in the early B.C. 
of the second century B.c. commending someone whose 
name begins Arri..., apparently in the service of 
Antiochos, in all Antiochos IV 
Epiphanes (175-163 B.c.). 


“Only fi 


King probability 


ve ostraka were found this season. Two of 
the five, however, are of outstanding interest (pl. 9, B). 
One bears the name of Perikles, son of Xanthippos, in 
painted characters. This is the second known ostrakon 
of Perikles, the other having been found in the Agora 
in 1940.° The new sherd, preserved in the well of the 
mid-fifth century noted above was probably cast in 
443 B.c 


was ostracized and the continuance of Perikles’ build- 


, at which time Thucydides, son of Melesias, 


ing program was assured. The second ostrakon of note 


is scr 


itched with the name of Kleophon, son of 


Kleippides, the first occurrence of this name among 


the ostraka. The intended victim is undoubtedly Kleo- 


phon the lyre-maker, notorious, chiefly from the cut- 


ting references in the comic poets, as the violent 


popular leader who sealed the fate of Athens by twice 
preventing the peace terms offered by Sparta from 
epted (410 and 405 Bc 


self executed in 404 B.c. on the charge of evading 


being a ) and who was him- 
military service. The present ballot, found in a context 
of the late fifth century, assigned to the 


ostrakophoria of 415 B.c. which led to the banishment 


may be 


of Hyperbolos, whose name appears on another ostra- 
kon found a few feet from the Kleophon sherd'® in 
1938. The newly found potsherd indicates that Kleo- 
phon was already regarded as a potentially dangerous 
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man some five years before he achieved his dominant 
position. Whereas the comik poets had concentrated 
on Kleophon’s (Thracian) mother, we now, for the 
first time, learn the name of his father, Kleippides: 
a man who is otherwise known to have been a general 
in 428 B.c. and whose own name occurs on twenty-five 
ostraka found outside 


the year 443 B.c.” 


the Dipylon," cast probably in 


Mylonas of 


, continued his 


Agios Kosmas. Professor George | 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 
excavation of the ly Helladic settlement and ceme- 
Kolias Akra 


sed of 1 group of house 5 


tery of Agios Kost The center of the 


settlement, con surrounded 


by streets and lanes, is now revealed giving a clear 


picture of a village of that remote period. It consisted 


of five houses wit! lls, rectangular in shape 


and containing a fror urt, al main room and an 
inner ch sub- 


amber he | i ll built and 


stantial and their stot ion places are 
preserved to a height of 0.7 » superstructure 
was ol sun-d lantity of pottery was 


found in the area; sixty I xes were filled. corres- 


ponding ound by Blegen 
at Zygour 


most cl aracteristic rtila 


rhe 
owever, are 
obsidian blades and to I m to indicate that 
chief con- 


> manufacture ils was the 


cern of its inh interesting 


1 well laid 


of the settle- 


discovery made 
and constructed ri 
ment. 

cemetery, its northea was cleared 
revealing two groups of gr cl hich contained 
five sepultures. Most of tl rT wer use 


I in the 


last years of the life of the lement and were built 
of small 


With 


numb | retching from the 


nlare 
y placed. 

is were cor iposed of a 

sides to the center 


» grave ition by counter- 
balancing walls and st ‘ v offerings (kteris- 
mata) were ind in tl ra\ ( of them were 
placed over the gr cially prepared 
and surrounded by 
kterism 

digge 


hity 


greater part of the 
been destroyed by sand- 
for the last 


ug down to the 


rs who hav 

years and wh« 
floors of the graves n or or two instar es, however, 
part ol the area arour srave has been pre served, 
l found. 


and there an abundar ineral gifts were 
nine small 


Thus over one grave were discovered forty 


vases as they were laid togetl nd a large quantity 


from the 


of obsidian blades and cores. The pottery 
Cycladi 


in many respects it is similar to 


cemetery has inities though 


l the ware found in the 


settlement. One marble figurine of the well-known 


| 

| 
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Cycladic type was found as well as fragments of stone 
vessels typical of the islands." 

Corinth. At Corinth the new wing of the Museum 
has been completed. An Italian expert who had been 
in Crete helping with the work of conservation at 
Phaistos has supervised the taking up of the mosaic 
pavements from the villa excavated by Mr. Shear 
many years ago and has installed them in the Corinth 
Museum. 

Samothrace. The sixth campaign of excavations 
carried out in the Sanctuary of the Great Gods in 
Samothrace was directed by Professor Karl Lehmann 
under the auspices of the American School at Athens 
during the months of June and July 1951. The marble 
architectural the Hellenistic ‘New 
Temple” were assembled near their original position 


pieces from 
so that they may be re-erected sometime in the future. 
Seventy-five per cent of the column drums of the 
facade are preserved. The columns are of the Doric 
order. 

3etween the northern side of the ‘‘New Temple” and 
the river bed an archaic building was cleared in 1951. 
This appears to have had the form of a ‘‘Lesche,” 
22.60 m. long by 10 m. wide, with a western facade 
of six Doric limestone columns between returning spur 
walls with one stone step along its facade. The building 
was stuccoed both inside and out. No elements of the 
architrave or frieze were found but over the frieze 
there was a white stuccoed stone geison without 
mutules. Many fragments of this are preserved, some 
with deep nail holes for fastening a terracotta sima. 
From its architectural features as well as the sherds 
found in the original fill this building may be dated 
early in the sixth century B.c. At the end of the fifth 
century and again in Hellenistic and Roman times it 
suffered rebuilding and restoration and was finally 
destroyed by an earthquake. The excavators have 
named this structure the ‘‘Hall of Votive Gifts” since 
fragments of valuable votives in gold, silver, bronze, 
alabaster, amber, bone and ivory were found on the 
floor. Still lower, under the later pavements, were a 
fine fragmentary painted terracotta head and, for the 
first time in the Sanctuary of Samothrace, a noticeable 
quantity of Attic black-figured and red-figured pottery. 

In 1951 further investigation was made of a struc 
ture southwest of the “‘New Temple’ 


which had been 
discovered by the Austrian excavators and fifty years 
later had been further examined by Professor Salat 
of Charles University, Prague. It had been claimed 
that the massive foundations never supported a marble 
superstructure. Professor Lehmann and his associates 
have, however, found this year a great number of 
marbles from the superstructure and can now identify 
the building as an unroofed enclosure with marble 
outer walls on three sides and a colonnaded facade on 
the western one 


four Doric columns between short 
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spur walls ending in antae. Grilles closed the inter- 
The Doric entablature continued 
around the entire exterior. This open court probably 
enclosed a large altar. From fragments of its dedica- 
tory inscription it appears to have been set up by 


columniations. 


Arrhidaios, the half-brother and successor of Alexander 
rhe style of the 
building and the lettering of the inscription would 
support this date." 


the Great who reigned 323-316 B.c. 


BRITISH SCHOOL, 1951 


The British School of Archaeology, in addition to 
their main expedition to Old Smyrna in Asia Minor, 
carried out other excavations in Greece in 1951. 

Knossos. “At Knossos in Crete a number 
graves and Late Minoan tombs came to light in 


of Roman 


spring of 1951 in the clearing of the site of a new 


sanatorium less than a mile north of Knossos, and 
were excavated by P. de Jong. Three of the Minoan 
tombs were chamber tombs and one a shaft 


The first 


grave. 
1 and 
spearhead and large fragments of a bronze hel 


tomb contained a fine bronze swor 
met. 
The second, the shaft grave, had the 


skeleton holding in its hand a beautifully chased 


bronze sword about 0.60 m. long, with a gold handle 
and ivory pommel. The third was the richest in vases 
and small bronze weapons; it had in addition a bronze 
gold 
grooved round the middle and tapered towards each 


end, which appears to have been attached to 


dagger, against which lay an octagonal! bar, 
the 
dagger as a holding device. Projecting from under- 
neath the dagger was what may have been a scabbard 
or the front of a box, consisting of a slab of ivory 
decorated with eight whorls. The finds also included 
two circular seals and one triangular in section with 
a gold rosette at each end, a cylindrical seal and six 
small arrowheads. The fourth grave had traces of two 
burials, and judging by the height at which they lay 
above the floor, on top of a dark brown layer, it is 
supposed that they were buried in wooden sarcophagi 
with short wooden feet; at least ten vases from this 
tomb admit of repair. 

“A fine signed polychrome Roman mosaic came to 
light in the diversion of the streambed at the same 
site; it measures 1114 by 914 feet and is adorned with 
\ length 


of Greek painted marble cornice was found nearby, 


marine beings set in a geometrical pattern. 


and fifteen wells were excavated and produced pottery 
ranging from Minoan to Roman. 

“Near Knossos M. S. F. Hood and P. d 
examined a Late Minoan shaft grave discovere: 


Jong have 


chance at Ay Ioannis close to the Herakleion rox 


contained a single burial with interesting bronze 


weapons but no vases. Hood also, in conjunction with 


the HerAkleion Museum, excavated a Middle Minoan 


chamber tomb in a newly discovered cemetery area on 


\ 

i 
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the slopes east of the Kairatos stream just south of the 
Mavrospélion. There were fourteen burials in position, 


five on the floor of the tomb, and nine in pithoi ranged 
around the sides; the skeletons were in every case 
tightly contracted. Remains of at least five earlier 
burials had been swept into a pit about 0.50 m. deep 
at the back of the tomb. Apart from the pithoi grave 
goods were scanty, and nothing later than Middle 
Minoan was found. In 1951 P. de Jong and M. S. F. 
Hood continued the excavations begun in 1950 in 
this Middle Minoan cemetery south of the Mavrospé- 
lion, uncovering a large chamber tomb with Middle 
Minoan larnax burials, and cleared a circular structure 
at the south end of the Isopata ridge, which proved 
to be a classical tower. During the summer de Jong 
also cleared a small room in a Late Minoan III house 
at Makryteikhos village and recovered several com- 
plete vases. 

Mycenae. ‘In August 1951 M.S. F. Hood continued 
excavation at Mycenae in the area of the Cyclopean 
Terrace Building on behalf of Professor Wace; in the 
course of this work a storeroom containing pithoi 
and large stirrup-vases was discovered but not fully 
excavated. 

Mamousia. ‘After his discovery of an ancient bronze 
pan-handle in the form of a goose’s head and neck, 
J. K. Anderson of the British School conducted in 
May a small excavation in conjunction with the An- 
tiquities Department at Mamousia above Diakofto 
in Achaea. Three rooms of a building were uncovered 
and Hellenistic pottery and bronze objects brought 
to light.”"!5 


FRENCH SCHOOL, 1951 


In 1951 the French School at Athens resumed work 
at several sites on which they had been engaged these 
past years. 

Mallia. At Mallia in Crete, M. Chapouthier re- 
turned from France especially to direct the investiga- 
tion of the private houses of the Minoan town. To the 
east of the Palace, on the road leading from Mallia to 
eastern Crete M. J. Deshayes cleared a hitherto un- 
explored house, next to Zoc and belonging to the 
same period, L.M. I. This house contained, in the 
same strata, fine pottery with both floral and marine 
decoration, bronze implements, notably axes and a 
saw 1.40 m. long, an ivory sphinx of Egyptian type 
which had probably been imported. To the south of the 
Palace M. A. Dessenne continued the clearing of the 
large house E. Although the central part produced 
great quantities of L.M. III a and b pottery it did 
not show any clear plan as it had been very much 
built over in the time of the ‘‘Mycenaean”’ reoccupa- 
tion. The northern part, however, where more of the 
original L.M. I construction had been preserved, shows 
a building on such a monumental scale that it would 
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appear to have been a small palace rather than a single 
house. There is a doorsill in ‘ironstone’ 4 m. long in 
front of which stretches a court with an L-shaped 
portico, numerous stuccoed floors as well as others 
paved with slabs, etc. The limits of the building have 
not yet been determined. The small finds were also 
very interesting; seal stones, stone lamps and vases 
and bronzes. In a field nearby there was discovered 
by chance a stone table-of-offerings of large size and 
similar in shape to those found at the Palace and 
Chryssolakkos (pl 10, A). 

Gortys. At Gortys in Arcadia MM. Courbin and 
Gineuvés, members of the School, carried on excava- 
tions for a month in July 1951. Their aim was to 
finish the clearing of certain monuments which had 
been partially identified in earlier campaigns and to 
complete the investigation of the whole site. They 
found that the building A’* to the south of the temple 
is a portico opening to the north, rather than a propy- 
lon. To the north there was a very large area of 
dwelling houses some of which were cleared in 1950 
and others in 1951. The most important results of this 
year’s work were obtained in a series of soundings to 
the south of the temple which led to the discovery 
of a subterranean round structure about 7 m. in 
diameter, with nine niches for bathing (pls. 10, B-C). 
The exterior wall, built of poros, is preserved through 
at least five courses. The interior, circular in plan, 
is entirely covered with stucco. Tiles were also found 
with the cartouche ADT KAATIIOT®I. The bathing 
niches, whose flattened vaults were cut in a single 
block of poros covered with stucco, have a trapezoidal 
opening. Each tub is provided with a seat and in front 
of it a small hemispherical basin. Eight of these niches 
adjoin each other, then comes a small stuccoed stair- 
way, of which three steps are preserved, and beyond 
it a ninth niche. This appears to abut against a door- 
way constructed in a wall three courses high which is 
at a tangent to the rotunda. Beyond the ninth niche 
there has been a great deal of rebuilding. A door open- 
ing on a short narrow corridor leads to a room with a 
mosaic floor which has not yet been entirely cleared. 

Locris! M. L. Lerat returned to Greece to extend 
his investigations made in the past years, to various 
other sites in western Locris, chiefly along the Locro- 
Aetolian border. He had with him the architect, M. 
Tousloukof, to make plans of the kastron. Photographs 
were also taken. 

Thasos. which 
lasted from the end of June until the first of September, 
was directed by M. J. Pouilloux 
continue the general exploration of the Agora under- 


[his year’s campaign at Thasos, 


The chief aim was to 


taken the preceding years. Some additional soundings 
were made at other points in the modern village. In 
the Agora the excavations were extended to the south- 
ern corner thus freeing the main drain for its full 
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length. This crossed the Agora from southeast to 
northwest. At the southern corner of the Agora the 
clearing of the foundations of a new building was 
begun. Marble architectural fragments found in this 
region may belong to this structure. To the southeast 
of the Agora a large portico had been recognized in 
earlier campaigns. Along the fagade of the portico 
runs a water channel of marble with outlet basins. 
The excavations this year produced many of the archi- 
tectural members belonging to this monument which 
was of the Doric style with monolithic columns fluted 
only in their upper part. Capitals, triglyphs, metopes 
and guttae were all found. The open square in front 
of the portico was covered with a reddish mortar, 
rather late in date, which rested on a thick layer of 
stones and in places was paved with thin slabs of 
marble. 

In the center of the Agora two little monuments 
already partially excavated, to the south and south- 
east of the heroon of L. Caesar,'’ were entirely cleared. 
In the North Portico a trench was cut across to the 
back wall. No trace of a central line of columns was 
found. The back wall is double, very well worked on 
the outside. Beyond the wall two bases were partly 
cleared; they formed part of the series of bases which 
bordered the street alongside the Agora. In the re- 
moval of a late wall, part of the Genoese fortification, 
a great many ancient blocks were freed, three of which 
were large inscribed bases of the fourth century A.D. 
Twenty-eight new inscriptions were added to the 
museum collection: a fragment of a law dealing with 
the cult of Demeter, a fragment of an honorary decree, 
lists of envoys (theorot), dedications, honorary inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

In digging a well in the village to the south of the 
site of the Basilica a very fine wall was found which 
could be followed for fifteen meters. It was a double 
wall constructed of large blocks of marble outside 
with small ashlar blocks of gneiss and marble forming 
the inner wall. Three courses, each 0.51 m. high, 
have been preserved above the setting line. The small 
finds from this year’s campaign included several 
marble heads, one unfinished; a table support showing 
the head and club of Heracles; small objects in bronze; 
lamps, stamped amphora handles; more than 1,200 
coins of which 300 were Thasian of all periods, about 
50 from other Greek cities and nearly 600 Roman 
imperial. 

Delos. At Delos no excavations were undertaken 
this year but studies were made in preparation for 
publishing the amphora handles, the Hellenistic sculp- 
ture, the region of the Letoon, and the black-figured 
vases from Delos and Rheneia. 

Delphi. At Delphi M. J. Bousquet returned to con- 
tinue his preliminary tests made in 1950 in the region 
of the Dionysion to the east of the Sanctuary.'* He 
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found an archaic, sixth century level, with a hearth 
of terracotta bricks full of ashes and Corinthian and 
Attic sherds (Kleinmeister). A row of three oikoi with 
polygonal walls were set on a terrace. Bel 

century level there was a still older layer 

Corinthian, ‘‘Aeginetan”’ and local geom 

The Museum at Delphi is being reconstruct 
better skylights to improve the lighting 
paint on walls and ceilings. Many of the 


already been re-installed. 


ITALIAN SCHOOL, 1950-1951 


Phaestos. During the summer of 
from July to September 1951, the Italian Arcl 


logical School of Athens resumed work at P 


1950 and again 
1ae0- 
laestos 
tor, Doro 


Levi. Some time was devoted to the cl aring ot 


in Crete, under the direction of their Dire 
the 
overgrowth of the past years and to the conservation 


was adopted, as the discovery near Hagia Triada of 


and repair of the gypsum paving slabs. A new n 
the ancient quarries used by the Minoans for the 
gypsum slabs in their Palaces has made it possible to 
cut and replace the broken and damaged gypsum with 
new pieces. This method was used in repairs to Area 
79, the so-called ‘‘Tuscan Atrium” in the north quarter 
of the Palace and in the Lustral Area 83, adjoining it. 
of the 
17 and 18 near 


western edge of the palace, immediately south of the 


Soundings were made under the pavement 
Second Palace in rooms 8, 11, the 
entrance corridor which leads directly from the West- 


ern Court to the Central Court, which g definite 


evidence not only for an earlier phase of the Second 
as walls 


No 
Minoan stratification was found as the First Palace 


Palace but for several floor levels as well 
of different phases of the First Palace Early 
was built directly on the Neolithic deposit which was 
quite a deep one. In room 11 a splendid collection of 
Kamares ware vases were found. 

The most important discovery made in 1951 was 
that of a hitherto unsuspected complex (Area JL) 
under the Propylon at the southwest corner of the 
First Palace west of Area XXVII. At 6.50 m. 
the level of the pavement hitherto considered 
oldest of the First Palace (Middle Minoan I 
brought to light imposing walls representing two 


below 
the 


were 


periods earlier than the known palace with fine poly- 
Minoan I. 
The earliest building had been destroyed by fire 


chrome pottery not earlier than Middle 
and 
through the falling of the roof produced a “closed” 
floor deposit. The second building had been shaken 
down by an earthquake. Dozens of intact vases and 
numerous fragments, including vases decorated in the 


Barbotine technique, plastic vases—three being rhy- 


tons with bulls’ heads—were found in a subterranean 
deposit under the floor reached by a little stairway 


paved in red stucco. The excavations in this region 
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had to be interrupted to allow supports to be built 
to reinforce these early walls. Further investigations 
will be carried out here in the future. 

Soundings were also made in Area XXVIII to the 
east of Area XXVII. Among other finds made here 
were two fragments of a lid with the earliest Minoan 
painted representation of the human figure, showing 
two women in their characteristic costume with long 
skirts. Soundings were also made in Room 10 and in 
Magazine 29 on the south side of the wing with the 
great storerooms of the palace. Here under the re- 
mains of the oldest phase of the First Palace was found 
evidence for a long neolithic development with walls 
of stone, pavements of slabs or beaten earth, hearths 
and pottery painted in ochre on a levigated surface 
and sometimes also a bichrome decoration in red and 
white. 

Lemnos. Another group from the Italian Archaeo- 
logical School spent three months at Kaminia in 
Lemnos in order to prepare for publication the results 
of the Italian excavations made many years before 
the war at the prehistoric city of Poliochni. Work on 
the mending of the pottery has been begun at Kaminia 
where all the finds are now assembled.”° 


GREEK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1950-1951 

Athens. The Greek Archaeological Society spon- 
sored many excavations in the summers of both 1950 
and 1951 but the reports of most of the latter season 
are not yet available. Mr. John Travlos in 1950 cleared 
enough of the Early Christian Basilica at the Olym- 
peion to recover its plan. He dates the construction 
of this basilica to the end of the fifth century A.D. 
and supports its identification with the Church of St. 
Nicholas of the Columns. Numerous inscribed bases 
and architectural members from the Olympeion were 
found to have been built into the walls of the Church. 
Mr. Travlos also investigated the Roman Bath adja- 
cent to the Basilica which he dates to the time of 
Hadrian's visits to Athens between a.p. 124 and 131. 
After the building of the Basilica the semicircular 
nymphaeum of the Bath was converted into a sacred 
fount and the octagonal room probably became a 
baptistery. 

Excavations were also undertaken by Mr. Travlos 
inside the Library of Hadrian in order to recover the 
plans and details of three later buildings set up inside 
it. These were the Late Roman four-apsed structure, 
the Early Christian Basilica and the Byzantine church 
of the “Great Panagia.’” 

Eleusis. On the Sacred Way one kilometer from 
Eleusis Mr. Travlos cleared in 1950 the four-arched 
bridge with an adjoining piece of the pilgrim’s road. 
The bridge was 50 m. long by 5.30 m. wide and spanned 
the stream of the Eleusinian Kephisos. The two middle 
arches were 6.90 m. in diameter and the two end 
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ones 4.30 m. The bridge was built of Piraeus limestone 
and should be dated in the time of Hadrian, possibly 
to the year of his initiation into the Mysteries, that 
124-125. 


Just west of the Sanct 


is A.D 
iary of Eleusis, near the base 
of the north slope of the hill with the Frankish tower, 


tombs had been cleared in 1938 by the late Mr. 


Kourouniotis and Mr. Travlos, after chance finds had 


Electric C 
Mr. Travlos continued these excavations in 1950 clear- 


ing an area of 11 m. by 


been made by workmen of the ompany. 


6 m. within which he found 
eighteen graves. Other 
of 200 by 100 m 
as a cemetery from prehistoric times down to the late 


boring brickyard tombs of 


graves are spread over an area 


and show that this region was used 


Roman period. In the neigh 


the fifth century B.c. as well as geometric ones have 


been found by workmen. One of the latter, that of a 
small boy, contained the large amphora. In his 1950 ex- 
cavations Mr. Travlos cleared four prehistoric tombs.” 
These were cist graves built with large and small slabs 


H. If & Ill 


rraves appear to have been family tombs used over a 


of Eleusis stone and belong to I “hese 
fairly long period for the burial of different members of 
No. 4, 


e of which the 


the family. The largest of the graves, was 


divided into two parts in or skeleton 
ound of earth containing the bones and 


Five L.H. 


Ill pots were to ind set on the floor below the mound. 


was laid onan 


twelve skulls belonging to earlier burials 


In the eastern end of the grave which was not so 
carefully built, no traces of bones appeared and only 
one piece of a false-necked amphoriskos. This may 
have been a sort of stone enclosed approach to the 
tomb like one fo 
Philios 
Mylonas at Hagios Kosmas 

Athens. Mr. J 
tions at several points in the thickly populated section 
of Athens south of the Acr« 


building operations led him to uncover three bits of 


ind in the Sanctuary of Eleusis by 


and some cleared this by Professor 


year 
rhrepsiades carried out investiga- 
ypolis.2* Chance finds, during 
the ancient south wall of the city, chiefly on Veikou 


St. A stretch of 4.25 m 


was identified as probably 


with four courses in place 
be longing to the second 

ntury A.D. A Roman building with mosaic floors, 
colonnades on three sides of the interior, belonging 
to the half of this 


studied and a plan was made by John Travlos. Mr. 


second same century, was also 
Threpsiades also cleared eight tombs on the right bank 
of the Ilissus in the section called Koukaki. These 
appear to have belonged to a fifth B.c 
The 


> graves was a red-figured 70u6s 


cemetery 
whose extent is not known most interesting of 
the vases found 
very few of h are known and of these most of 
them belong to an earlier period, that is to the sixth 
century, than this example from the Ilissus. 

crete. At Vathy¥petro in Crete,.4 km. south of 


Arkhanes, and 15 km. from Knossos, Professor Spiro 
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Marinatos continued, in the late summer of 1951, 
the excavations he had begun two years before. He 
has uncovered the remains of a large Minoan Palace 
which, although planned on the usual scale of a Cretan 
Palace, had never had more than its western wing 
completed. This was built in about 1600-1580 B.c. 
but became ruinous in less than a generation because 
of the instability of the ground™ and further building 
was then stopped. The ruinous section after some 
slight modifications was transformed into an agri- 
cultural and industrial establishment. About 1500 B.c. 
a great catastrophe completely destroyed the building 
which was then abandoned. 

The work in 1951 uncovered, at the southwest corner 
of the building, the main entrance with a stone-paved 
court and traces of a paved road beyond. Behind the 
court there was a hall with four poros pillars and to 
the right of the entrance a stone staircase, of which 
nine steps are still preserved. The rectangular niche 
with a built-in bench, discovered in the previous cam- 
paign and identified as a shrine, proved to have be- 
hind it a rectangular pit 1.80 m. by 1.70 m. with 
walled sides containing several small vases, chiefly 
handleless cups upside down with traces of carbonized 
matter. Further east came a room with two pillars 
and a wine press. The press consists of a clay basin 
on a stone socle, a jar half-buried in the ground, for 
the reception of the must, another clay jar nearby, 
a stone vat and drain, all three embedded in the floor, 
and two further pithoi. On the other side of the room 
were found a score of vases of different types. Numer- 
ous clay loom weights were heaped in a corner, an 
indication, perhaps, that the room was used as a 
workshop for weaving during the dead season for 
wine making. Another room apparently served the 
same purpose as many loom weights and implements 
of other types were found in it. A number of potters’ 
wheels, heaps of broken vases and some pots fused 
by excessive heat appear to indicate the existence of a 
potter’s kiln in the vicinity. This has not yet been 
discovered. The best room of the excavated palace is a 
pillared hall with three column bases of hard stone 
across the front and a drain constructed of a very 
handsome black stone. 

Among the miscellaneous finds are a stone axe of 
late type, fragments of stone lamps, two complete 
stone vases, pieces of bronze vases, the lower half of a 
bronze statuette of a Minoan youth and three gems 
with animal and bird designs. The pottery is of the 
LM la period and has spiral and foliated decoration. 
Only three sherds with a beautiful marine ornament 
were found. 

Cephallenia. Professor Marinatos also cleared three 
late Mycenaean chamber-tombs in Cephallenia, one 
at Mazaracato near the necropolis excavated many 
years ago by Kavvadias. It contained the skeletons 
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of two women with a dozen small vases. The other 
two tombs are in Lixouri. They had been plundered 
but one of them yielded fragments of a poros sarco- 
phagus.® 


1 Hesperia 6 (1937) 464, 

* Hesperia 6 (1937) 354. 

® Hesperia 5 (1936) 21-23. 

* Hesperia 19 (1950) 325, 326. 

’ Wace, Mycenae, pl. 70 a. 

6 Hesperia, Supplement 8, 373-377. 

? Hesperia 20 (1951) 57. 

8 Hesperia 6 (1937) 90 ff. 

® Hesperta 10 (1941) pp. 2-3, fig. 2. 

10 Hesperia 8 (1939) p. 246, fig. 47. 

7G FP, 911, 2. 

2 T am indebted for this report to Professor Homer A. 
Thompson, Field Director, Agora Excavations. 

3 For this report I am indebted to Professor Mylonas. 

“This account has been condensed from Professor 
Lehmann’s report to the Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 

For this report I am indebted to J. M. Cook, 
Director of the British School of Archaeology. 

16 Cf. plan BCH 75 (1951) 130, fig. 22. 

Cf. BCH 63 (1939) 319 and 71-72 (1947-48) 419. 

18 Cf. BCH 75 (1951) 138-139. 

For this report I am indebted to M. Gallet de 
Santerre, General Secretary of the French School of 
Archaeology. 

20 For this report I am indebted to Dr. Doro Levi, 
the Director of the Italian Archaeological School in 
Athens. 

21 J. Travlos, ‘‘Excavations in the Library of Hadrian,” 
Ilpaxrixa 1950, pp. 41 ff. 

paxrixa 1950, pp. 122-137. 

%3 J, Threpsiades, ‘‘Excavations South of the Acropo- 
lis,” Ipaxrixa 1950, pp. 64-121. 

*% Even today the white-clay earth, the ‘“‘Arginoeis 
Lycastos” of Homer, of this part of the island is con- 
stantly slipping so that the boundaries of fields become 
confused. 

*8 For this report I am indebted to Mr. Spiro Mari- 
natos, Professor at the University of Athens. 


CYPRUS, 1950-1951 


By GEeorGE H. McFappDEN 
PLATE 11 


Kourion. The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
during the autumn of 1950 and the spring of 1951 
resumed excavations on a limited scale under the 
general direction of Mr. Bert Hodge Hill on the 
sanctuary of Apollo Hylates in the scrub forest by the 
sea about two miles west of the ancient city. The 
writer continued to clear the new so called Southeast 
Building just east of the precinct wall (AJA 55 [1951] 


= 


1952] 


168, and plates 9-10). This building consists of a 
central rectangular court surrounded by porticoes. 
There were piers at the four corners, each with two 
half engaged columns, surmounted by Doric capitals. 
Their height was 3.45 m., or 7.5 lower diameters, 
somewhat more than reported on this page last year. 
The expedition has set up the northwest pier, found 
almost intact in the debris, on its stylobate (pl. 11, C). 
Free columns, composed of unfluted drums, stood 
between the four piers and many of these have been 
restored to their stylobates. The east, south and west 
porticoes give access to rooms of various dimensions. 
Recent excavations show that the north portico fronts 
the main approach to the sanctuary. One entered the 
building through a porch, supported on Doric columns, 
and passed directly into the north portico. A stairway, 
spanned by an arch in the west wall of the west 
portico where it meets the north portico, leads up to 
the South Building portico. Under Mr. Hill's direction 
the expedition restored in part the fallen west wall 
of the west portico to its foundation with portions of 
two doorways and two complete windows with their 
stone sills, jambs and cornices. These windows were 
at one time converted into niches. The statue for one 
of the niches was recovered in the debris. It is nearly 
complete. It is a nude, standing, youthful male figure 
in the act of pelting his foe with stones. He holds 
the stone he is about to cast in his right hand, and he 
has a reserve of two more in his left. Four additional 
stones in the round came from the immediate vicinity. 
The statue is in stone and of presentable workmanship. 
It represents, probably, some aspect of Apollo Hylates 
or some local hero. The two niches are on either side 
of a door that leads into one of the most important 
rooms of the building. A continuous bench runs along 
the east and west walls of the room. At the far end 
there is a large moulded base for one or more statues 
which stands against the west wall of the room oppo- 
site the doorway. The two marble heads found in the 
vicinity, reported on this page last year, may well 
have belonged to statues which stood on this pedestal. 
A similar bench runs round three sides of the room 
adjoining on the south. The Southeast Building is 
dated tentatively to the period a.p. 76-101, after the 
earthquake of A.p. 76-77 and before the completion 
of the South Building in a.p. 101. 

Excavations in the South Building during the last 
season the walls of an earlier 
building which occupied approximately the same site. 


uncovered some of 
It is somewhat smaller but appears to have been very 
similar in plan: a series of rectangular rooms (exedrae) 
with a bench running around three sides and a con- 
tinuous portico on the north side. It is almost certain 


that this earlier building was destroyed by earthquake, 
probably the one of a.p. 76-77. Excavations under- 
taken on the site of the sanctuary during the season 
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1949-1950 have been published (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum Bulletin Vol. 14, No. 4). 

Sotira. The Kourion expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania has carried out excavations also on the 
Neolithic site of Sotira 
ancient 


about three miles north of 
under the direction of Mr. P. 
Dikaios, curator of the Cyprus Museum. The Cyprus 
Department of Antiquities has contributed many 


Kourion, 


services to make the excavations possible. The expedi- 
tion uncovered a most interesting group of houses, 
both circular and square in plan. Their floors produced 
a wealth of material brilliantly illustrating the daily 
life of this early people. Finds include vases (pl. 11, B), 
personal ornaments, grinding installations, hearths 
(pl. 11, D), and workshops for shaping flint which 
appeared as left when some disaster, probably from 
natural causes, overcame their settlement. Among 


head with an antler handle 


these were a stone axe 
and the decorated bone handle of another implement 
probably of flint or stone. The main contributions of 
the Sotira excavations are (1) the first appearance of 
the cultural stage in Neolithic Cyprus after Khirokitia, 
a site dated to ca. 3500 B.c.; (2) the first appearance 
of the rectangular house; and (3) 


wealth of material found in 


the unparalleled 
situ. The site will be 
presery ed as an ancient monument. 

Engomi. The joint expedition of the Department 
of Antiquities and the French mission resumed excava- 
tions on the important town site of Engomi near 
ancient Salamis under the direction of Mr. P. Dikaios 
and Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer respectively. Their main 
attention was devoted to two impressive buildings of 
fine ashlar construction. The Department cleared the 
eastern limits of one of these in addition to some 
annexes on the west. The latter date mainly to the 
twelfth century B.c. Excavations in the main complex 
of this building under floors belonging to the twelfth 
century revealed walls and floors belonging to a period 
as early as the sixteenth century. Some of these walls 
served as foundations for the twelfth century building. 
Under a street outside the later building the exca 
vators found an undisturbed tomb with Mycenaean 
pottery of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, 
and on the north side they cleared a part of an im- 
pressive town wall. 

The French mission found evidence that a devastat- 
ing fire had destroyed their building in the twelfth 
century. The building, re-constructed on somewhat 
different lines, remained in use until the early eleventh 
century. Among the finds associated with this last 
period of use were two seated bronze statues one of 
which depicts a youthful god seated on a throne. 

Kouklia. The University of St. Andrews and the 
Liverpool Museum jointly, under the direction of Mr 
Mitford and of Mr. J. H. Iliffe respectively, sank trial 
trenches on the site of Palaeopaphos at Kouklia in the 
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summer of 1950. Nothing had been done here since 
the work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund on the 
famous sanctuary of Aphrodite of Paphos in 1887. 
West of the area cleared at that time the new expedi- 
tion has found stratified remains to a depth of four 
meters. The lowest stratum produced Mycenaean 
pottery. The upper strata contained Archaic-Hellen- 
istic and Roman structures. Copper slag from the 
bottom layer provides an interesting explanation for 
the prosperity of the ancient city. On a height near 
the modern village the excavators investigated a 
mound containing a well-packed pile of rubble girt 
round by a retaining wall. From this pile came many 
architectural and sculptural fragments belonging to an 
archaic sanctuary. Splendid fragments of an Archaic 
sphinx were reported on this page last year. During 
a second season’s campaign this summer the mound 
produced more interesting examples of sculpture and 
architecture. Notable among these is a splendid lime- 
stone bearded male head in Assyrian style of about 
550 B.c. Excavations here uncovered a series of rock 
cut tunnels running beneath and blocked up by the 
construction of the mound. 

The material from the mound may well have come 
from a new building, a palace or temple, with a wall 
composed of large blocks of drafted and embossed 
masonry which was uncovered during the last days of 
the season's campaign. The wall is backed by a founda- 
tion of mud brick some 15 m. in width. The building 
commands an impressive view of the sea and shore 
line over a stretch of some ten to fifteen miles. It 
has been suggested that this building may date to the 
thirteenth century B.c., but the pottery found amongst 
the fallen stones belongs mainly to the Archaic period. 

Work continued also in the house with the mosaic 
floor in the vicinity of the so called Aphrodite temple. 
The building rests on extensive foundation walls which 
Age. The building 


itself provides evidence for four separate periods of 


may belong to the Late Bronze 


Roman re-construction. Perhaps the most important 
result of the season's campaign at Palaeopaphos has 
been the revelation of the great extent of the city 
before 500 B.c. 

Nea Paphos. Mr. Joseph Last of the Curium Expe- 
dition on behalf of the Kouklia expedition has made a 
number of soundings at Nea Paphos near the harbor 
in the vicinity of the ‘“Saranta Colonnes” temple. 
Building remains appeared in almost every one of the 
thirty-one trial pits. These produced potsherds in great 
quantity of which insignificantly few could be dated 
earlier than the Hellenistic or later than the imperial 
Roman periods. Two of the trenches disclosed parts 
of a sewer which contained some bits of sculpture 
including what appears to be an interesting Roman 
portrait bust 

Myrtou. The Ashmolean Museum and University 
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of Sidney expedition under the direction of Miss J. 
du Plat Taylor and Miss V. Seton-Williams excavated 
the sanctuary site Pigadhes near Myrtou. A large 
deposit of Iron Age pottery, including some imports 
from the Aegean and a few terracottas, covered m« 

Below 


excavators cleared a complex building constru 


of the area under excavation. this lave 


around a courtyard. A small imposing structure, 


dently an altar composed of large ashlar blocks, st 


in the center of the court. One of the bloc! 


coffered panel on one face. Probably, 

as 1300 B.c., the sanctuary after destructior 
quake continued as the site of the cult, thoug 
until about 800 B.c. Deeper soundings pro 
constructions at 


longing to the Middle 


two levels, the lower possib! 
Finds ir 


imported cylinder seal, a fine specimen of the 


3ronze Age 
litan- 
nian style, now the possession of the Cyprus Museum. 

Famagusta. The Ravelin—The Department of An 
tiquities has completed the removal of debris filling 
the great horseshoe gallery. The Citadel.—The De- 
partment continued to remove the fill added to form 
the Venetian ramparts and thus relieved the + 
of the northwest tower of the weight of 


feet of earth and rubble over it. The removal re\ 


the floor of the upper story, window sills with fl 
window seats, a fire place and a wall recess. North 
the tower the Department cleared a part of the 
Venetian northwest bastion from later Venetia: 
tions. Other Sites. Progress was made in the r 
the thirty foot deep filling in the great ur 
vault just within the Land Gate. 

excavated also at the Frankish bath building 
as Keltiki Hammam, the remains of a larger cl 


forming an adjunct of the 
Miscellaneous 


Chalcolithic period. Two more 


Neolitht 


have been identified on the north 
twenty-six miles east of Kyrenia, an 
Paphos Early and Mi 


The Vounous expedition, 


at Kissonerg 
sponsored 

School at Athens, has published a wealth of \ 
material from this Early Bronze Age cemetery 
1937-8, {Lund 


Cyprus Museum has acquired two middle Br 


Stewert, Vounous, 1950 


tomb-groups from two sites near Kochati. Lat 
Age. The Department has excavated sever 
dentally discovered tombs at Kalavassos 

are now in the Larnaca Museum. The; 


Cyprus 


slip vases of fine quality. The | 


acquired two cylinder seals from the local n 
bears an inscription in the Cypro-Minoa 
other is a good specimen of Syro-Hittite 
Age. The Cyprus Museum has purchased at 


crater bearing a lotus between confronted bird 
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a large painted amphora of the orientalizing period 
(seventh-sixth cent. B.c.) decorated with zones showing 
human figures on either side of sacred trees (pl. 11, A). 
Archaic Classical. Museum acquisitions include a short 
syllabic inscription from Yialia and an archaic lime- 
stone male head from the Valia forest site (Cnidus?). 
The American Numismatic Society has presented the 
Museum with a gift of seventy-one specimens lacking 
in its own collections, a substantial portion of the 
collection of coins made in Cyprus by the late Godfrey 
C. Gunther, an American citizen. Hellenistic. More 
valuable fragments of vases with syllabic and alpha- 
betic Greek inscriptions have come from the derelict 
cave-sanctuary of the Kiphizi hill. Miss Anne Wilson 
of St. Andrews University has prepared a catalogue 
of Ptolemaic coins of the Cyprus Museum. The De- 
partment excavated Hellenistic tombs, accidentally 
discovered, on the outskirts of Nicosia, and in Kyrenia, 
the latter having been re-used in Roman imperial 
times. The Museum acquired pottery from a Hellen- 
istic tomb at Kormakiti. Graeco-Roman. The Museum 
purchased on the local market a group of gold brace- 
lets and finger rings believed to come from Mora. 
Two of the rings have a nodus Herculeus in place of 
the bezel, and one is in the form of a coiled serpent. 
The Department continued the removal of earth from 


the “Tombs of Kings” at Kato Paphos. Byzantine. 
Excavations in Nicosia uncovered the foundations of 
the opus sectile pavement of the west end of a basilican 
church belonging probably to the sixth century A.D. 
Museum coin purchases include twenty gold coins, 
Heraclius, from a hoard found at 


mostly solidi of 


Mandres in the Famagusta District. Medieval. The 
Department of Antiquities has been investigating 
building periods in Kyrenia castle following its transfer 
to the Department. Medieval acquisitions of the 
Museum include nine Lusignan silver coins from a 
hoard found some years ago at Stavrokono, and among 
these are rare fifteenth century specimens, and a hoard 
of 525 billon deniers of Henry IT and Hugh IV from 
Paphos. Also included among the Medieval acquisi- 
tions were samples of Cypriot glazed pottery. 


ITALY, 1950-1951! 
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PLATES 12-24; 25 B 


ROME 


Palatine and Forum.? Some trial trenches which 
were run inside the Temple of Cybele with a view to 
determining its periods of construction have led to the 
discovery, within the cella, of an abundant deposit of 
fictile ex-votos of the Late Republican period, includ- 
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ing representations of Attis: this definitively confirms 
the attribution of the temple to the Magna Mater. 

House of 
for the purpose of making a complete 
edifice. The 


Centrale del Restauro, after replacing the restored 


A similar investigation of the Livia has 
been begun 


topographical survey of that Istituto 


pictures of the fablinum,’ is now taking measures to 


restore those of the triclinium and the ala sintstra. 


The same Institute has detached the painted sur- 


faces of the apse ft the 1 beneath the Flavian 
palace, which are doomed to disappear if left in place: 
they I 


were to be installed in the antiquarium of the 


Palatine, which is at present being rearranged. 

In the Forum, investigations have been conducted at 
the Arch of Augustus, with results of interest for the 
I \ start 
made with the assemblage of the architectural details 
of the aedicula of Juturna: this is to be re-erected 


Viminal Hill. The Early City Wall. The opening of 


new Roman 


topography of that iborhood. has been 


neig 


the vast railway station with the sys- 


tematisation of its approaches symbolises the dawn 
of a fresh era in the j architecture of 
the Urbs qu 
provides a dignified setting for the 


lanning and 


it felix faustumque sit! It also 
long-familiar re- 


mains of the early city walls, themselves the symbol 


of the eternity, humanly speaking, of Rome. 
Information of importance for this quarter of the 
city may be expected to derive from some deep and 
extensive digging connected with building projects 
in the area to the west of the Via Quattro Fontane and 
south of the Via Venti Settembre. 
Caelian Hill. Preparations for r 
the Porta 


cuit have rev 


opening to trafhe 
Astnarta (San Gi 
ealed consider 
ing walls of the vantage-court and of the inner gateway 


facing the city state of 


vanni) of Aurelian’s cir- 


ible remains of the enclos- 


features which recur in a better 


’orta Ostiensis (San Paolo). 


At no. 218 Via Port é 


tufa blocks have been uncovered, 


preservation at I 
Trans Tiberim. 


structures in larg: 


some 


and within them, tw tombs with 


) interesting chamber 


admirably preserved stucco decoration.‘ 
ROMAN MUSEUM 


The Museo Nazionale Romano has received a statue 
of Silvanus Via 


dell’ from Mentana 


which ha ome to light at the 


Arcaccio n ite Siste 
(Noment 


; also 
Neo-Attic 
Maenads or 


idmirable iltar showing 


Muses 


museum 


dancing fem 


and 
has 


\wlaurids”’ 


witnessed the completion of its spacious ground-floor 


halls which w 


of the 


permit 


1 more adequate display 
restoration and 
installation of 


l-paintings (and stucco 


reliefs) has hed completion, and includes 


not only tho ro! he irnesina but the 


from 


series trom 


Termini Stati and 


132 


from the Via Portuense.* To these aré to be added the 
paintings of the Villa of Livia at Prima Porta. All these 
wall-surfaces have been detached from their backings, 
and mounted on cloth—a measure necessary for their 
preservation. 

Communal Museums. The generosity of Dr. Carlo 
Pietrangeli of the Musei Comunali of Rome now makes 
it possible to add somewhat to the information, as to 
recent developments in those museums, which was 
presented in last year’s report.® 

The reconstructed couch (so-called ‘‘bisellio capi- 
tolino’’) appears in all its richness of toreutic and 
inlay in pl. 12. 

The contemplated permanent installation, in the 
former Palazzo Caffarelli on the Capitoline, of the 
unique protohistoric material from Rome in the pos- 
session of the Commune was foreshadowed by a tempo- 
rary exhibit which was held in three rooms of that 
building in May 1950 on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Congress of Mediterranean Prehistory and 
Protohistory. The material thus shown included not 
only the items already well known in archaeological 
literature’? but also many objects derived from recent 
excavations, restored for the occasion, and now ex- 
hibited to the public for the first time. 

This material extends in date from the eighth 
century B.c. to the beginning of the fifth, and hence 
it supplies valuable documentation for the civilization 
of Rome during the earliest period of her history: it 
testifies, especially by the contents of graves, to an 
intense life both in the valley of the Forum and upon 
the hills. The oldest sanctuaries contained deposits of 
votive offerings, mostly diminutive vases. Beginning 
with the sixth century, there are also remains of the 
rich fictile adornment of the temples. Abandoned wells 
served to receive a quantity of pottery fragments 
discarded from the dwellings. 

The more recent finds thus displayed included the 
remarkable revetments and pedimental statues from 
the sacred area at the Church of S. Omobono near 
the Velabrum, and a group of b.-f. Greek vases from 
the same site; the equipment of two dolium tombs of 
the first phase of Latial culture, discovered in the 
Argiletum at the border of the Forum of Augustus; 
and the bucchero cup of the sixth century B.c., bearing 
an Etruscan or Etrusco-Latin inscription, which came 
to light near the Clivus Capitolinus. 

The Antiquarium of the Forum of Augustus" was 
formally inaugurated April 15, 1951: a worthy opening 
to the Roman Spring. A distinguished gathering ad- 
mired the fragments of Augustan and later art, the 
remains of the famous elogia, and the admirable man- 
ner in which they have been installed. This anti- 
quarium should serve as documentation to the Augus- 


tan Forum with a function corresponding to those of 
the antiquaria of the Roman Forum and the Palatine. 
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Museo Preistorico Luigi Pigorini. The technological 
laboratory has restored important objects of bronze 
and of amber belonging to the museums of Ancona 
and Aquileia. 

Art objects returned to Italy. The recent exhibit of 
such objects, at the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, deserves 
record here. The Lancellotti discobolus is now again in 
Rome, at the Museo Nazionale Romano; and the 
generosity of Dr. Enrico Paribeni makes it possible 
to publish two new and informative photographs 
(pls. 13 and 14). 

VATICAN CITY 

In the Vatican Palace, the new systematisation of 
the Cortile della Pigna was approaching completion 
in April 1951. Entrance is to be reserved to students. 
There is no need to emphasise the importance of 
this event, both for the works of art contained in the 
famous Cortile and for the fresh aspect which this part 
of the Apostolic Palace has thus acquired 


LATIUM 


Ostia." The zone along the so-called Semita dei 
Cippi has been partially cleared and systematised. 
Here the excavation has been completed of a small 
bath building and of a fourth-century house adjacent, 
distinguished by a doorway with inscribed pediment. 
Another copy has been found of the portrait of a 
personage of the second half of the third century 
probably a philosopher; the present example is far 
superior in execution to those previously known. 

Pratica di Mare (anc. Lavinium). Somewhat to the 
southeast of the present-day hamlet, indications of a 
rural sanctuary have come to light: clay ex-votos 
characteristic of a fertility cult, and a small bronze 
tablet bearing an inscription in archaic Latin datable 
in the third century B.c. Professor Margherita Guar- 
ducci, to whose competent hands the publication of 
this tablet has been entrusted, recognises in it a brief 
lex sacra stipulating the several foods proper for offer- 
ing whether at noon or in the evening." 

Formia, a site long known for its wealth in sculpture, 
was one of the most grievous sufferers in the recent 
war. Asa result partly of bombing and partly of subse- 
quent clearing and building operations, an important 
group of about ten statues has been found, whether 
well preserved or surviving only in fragments, includ- 


ing several types already represented in the museums. 
SOUTHERN ITALY 
LUCANIA 


The news from the Soprintendenza for the Provinces 
of Salerno and Potenza, due to the unfailing kindness 


of the Soprintendente, Dr. P. C. 


Sestieri, continues 


as interesting as in recent years 
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Melfi. During building operations at the foot of 
the Collina det Capuccini, beside the road which leads 
from the city to the station, a tomb has come to light, 
and two others have been excavated by the Soprin- 
tendenza: chamber-tombs, hollowed out of the tufa 
of the hillside, rectangular and provided with dromos. 
In each chamber, near the entrance, is a funeral couch 
in the form of a bench; upon this the body was 
stretched out, generally with a bronze platter at its 
feet. Other features of the equipment are rectangular 
bands of sheet bronze, and iron weapons—swords and 
spears. In one tomb, evidently that of a woman, were 
found bronze fibulae, earrings of the same metal, 
sheets adorned with incised palmettes, and a silver 
pendant; on the floor were the fragments of a candela- 
brum, or perhaps a kottabos, with three feet, of silver 
and iron. 

Minori.'® Clearing operations at the Roman Villa 
have brought to light a portion of its fagade—the 
western half—, affording a clear idea of its character. 
At the center is a spacious arched entrance, to the 
sides a series of small arches upon columns, and at the 
ends are two projecting pavilions. The columns are of 
brickwork, stuccoed and painted red, and treated as 
if entwined with vine-tendrils. 

Oliveto Citra.'® In the district Turni, six burials 
have been revealed: fossa graves, enclosed by dry- 
laid pebble walls. Each contained a single skeleton: the 
equipment consisted of impasto vessels and objects of 
bronze (pl. 16, A): fibulae, mostly a navicella with 
lateral “oath 
fingers." The bronze objects in particular, like those 


protuberances, large earrings and 
already found here, show a strong affinity with those 
from the Picene cemeteries of the Second Age of Iron. 

The region Piceglia has yielded a Lucanian tomb, 
containing the remains of a bronze belt in the form 
of a rectangular sheet, and a small black-glazed clay 
vase. 

Arenosola (22 km. ta.northwest of Paestum). Not 
far distant from the right bank of the river Sele are 
burial-grounds extending in time from the Iron Age 
down to the Roman period." Eleven tombs of the Age 
of Iron have been excavated: they are constructed of 
river-pebbles, some graves contain two bodies. The 
equipments include impasto vessels of a type frequent 
at Cumae and elsewhere in Campania, bronze fibulae 
ad arco serpeggiante and a navicella, earrings of bronze 
(sometimes of silver) and amber, armlets and rings of 
bronze, and iron weapons. The factes of the equipments 
is decidedly indigenous, without the slightest Greek 
influence. 

At a point further north in the same commune, 
four Roman cassa graves have been found, made of 
large tiles: the skeletons lacked equipment. 

Paestum.'* At the locality Arcioni, immediately to 
the north of the city walls, and at a short distance 
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from the Porta Aurea, some trial pits have revealed 
tombs excavated in the 


beneath the 


two rectangular Lucanian 


stratum of limestone surface laver of 


humus. One lacked equipment; in the other, beside 


the remains of a belt formed by a rectangular sheet of 
bronze, there were five painted vases of the Paestan 
style. 


A short di 


the vestiges of a Greek necropo 


from 


s have 


tance to the west these burials, 
li been found; 
it had been disturbed in the Roman period, but even 


so its discovery is wel as affording for the first 
time ceramic evidence as to the early Greek population 
of Poseidonia and tl rcial and cultural rela- 
Only 


tact; this was « 


comme 
had remained in- 
slabs of 


oed on their inner 


tions one tomb 
with large 
local “travertine,” stucc 


addition to skeleton, there 
b.-f. Attic lekytt 


contents of surrounding tombs which had been largely 


surfaces. In was a 


»s with a scene of combat. From the 
destroyed, it proved possible to retrieve various frag- 
ments of vases, and to reconstruct the following: a 


b.-f. Attic hydria sh 


tween two male figures, the painting roughly executed 


ywing a youth on horseback be- 
but showing some affinity to works by Sakonides;!® 
f Phy 
Greek amphora decorated in zones; 


kelloura’’;?° an Oriental- 
four Middle- or 


a hydria of the style ‘‘ 


Late-Corinthian vases 

Within the city area, a start has been made with the 
demolition of the Mediaeval and modern structures 
about the temple “of 


Ceres,"’ which obstructed the 
view of the temple and hid its altar, and in which some 
remains of more ancient buildings or monuments had 


been re-used.”' The area to the northeast of the temple 


has now been entirely liberated, including the perip- 
teral 


thesauros already known, which is orientated 


from north to south, three large archaic bases, one of 
them stepped, and a grandiose Doric votive column, 
which originally stood upon the furthest of these. 
This column had been resolved into its component 
parts, which were then built into a late structure from 
which eight drums and the capital have now been 
recovered is to be re- 

In the 
undertaking, a number of clay statuettes were found, 


chiefly Hellenistic, 


retrieved. The column thus 


erected upon its original base course of this 
representing Eros. 

The southeast corner of the same temple has also 
been cleared. The re-used materials thus recovered 
included an archaic head of limestone, badly deterio- 
rated, and a portion of a marble basin with the remains 
H KEAE- 


. . Its incomplete state is tantalising, for 


of a Greek dedicatory ins« ription 
KATA[y.. 
the rest of the inscription in all probability would have 
provided the name of the divinity to whom the so- 
called ‘‘temple of Ceres’ was dedicated. 

In the region Lupata, to the west of the city, a 
monumental Roman tomb has been partially brought 
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to light. It is constructed of small limestone blocks 
and brick; it is quadrangular, with rectangular niches, 
and a vaulted entrance, in brick, facing north. About 
it were a number of late burials. Its interior has not 
yet been cleared. 
CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ITALY 
AEQUI, MARSI 

Carsioli. This military colony of Rome has shared 
to some extent the fortunes of Alba Fucens: both were 
founded about 300 B.c. to ensure control of the Via 
Valeria, the great route from (Rome and) Tibur to 
the Adriatic. Except for chance finds, both sites had 
for Promis’s 
well-known and still valuable volume on Alba Fucens™ 


long been neglected by archaeologists: 


is over a century old, and the Anglo-American surface- 
survey of Carsioli® appeared almost half a century ago. 
At Alba Fucens, the important undertaking of the 
Belgians in cooperation with the Soprintendenza of 
the region* continues to yield important results: and 
these are now rivalled in interest by the campaign at 
Drs. Antonio 
Lucos Cozza, and which has already 


Carsioli which has been initiated by 
Cederna and 
led to the finding of an extensive and well-preserved 
hoard of votive objects, chiefly of the third century 
B.c.* 

As to Alba Fucens, the generosity of 
Fernand De Visscher now makes it possible not only 


Professor 


to present a photograph (pl. 15, B) of the remarkable 
milestone of Magnentius*® which formed one of the 
first-fruits of the new undertaking, but also to carry 
the account somewhat further than the two prelim- 
inary reports which are already available in print. 
The Via Valeria at the center of the city has been 
cleared for an extent of over 200 feet, and it develops 
that an edifice extending to its north is a basilica, 
set upon a large platform about 55 x 24 meters in 
dimensions, and facing to the west with a portico of 
twelve Doric columns: this implies that the forum 
is to be sought in the immediate neighborhood. A 
market-place and baths lay to the east. The slopes of 
the surrounding elevations were occupied by dwelling 
quarters, while three temples dominated the city from 
the hilltops. A trial pit at an angle of the fortifications 
has yielded a headless togate statue in marble (pl. 
16, B), not far from the point where, a year previously, 
a marble head had been found which is a masterpiece 
of Roman portraiture of the last century of the Re- 
public.”’ Finally, at the foot of the western ramparts, 
500 B.c. 
have come to light, testifying to the existence of a 


fragments of terra-cotta revetments of ca. 

temple and its cult at this site some two hundred years 

previous to the founding of the Roman military colony. 
SABINI 

A remarkable deposit of marble fragments (pl. 17) 

was discovered in February 1950 near Fianello Sabino, 
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in the township of Montebuono in the Province of 
Rieti, during the construction of ach to the 
hese numerous fragments of both 
had 
pit some six feet square and covered with a layer of 
lime. Investigations in the neighborhood disclosed 
only some remains of walls, probably pertaining in 


an appre 
local cemetery 


large and small statuary been assembled in a 


part to a villa of the second century of our era and in 
part mediaeval in date. The sculptured fragments have 
taken to the Museo Romano and 


there cleaned and, so far as possible, fitted together. 


been Nazionale 
They include a dancing girl, a Silenus, two athletes, 
a winged Attis holding a cornucopiae, a Maenad, 
Herakles, double herm of 
Demosthenes, a portrait head of Aeschylus, a Praxi- 
telean Aphrodite, and some decorative false lamps 
of marble. The surfaces of all these pieces have re- 
tained all their original freshness. The nucleus of the 
group shows a strong Hellenistic tradition, and is 
datable at the beginning of imperial times. 


Artemis, as well as a 


SOUTHERN ETRURIA 


Cosa.** Professor Frank E. Brown kindly communi- 
cates the following in regard to the American under- 
taking of which he is Field Director 

“The American Academy in Rome during May and 
June 1950 conducted a third campaign of excavations 
at Cosa-Ansedonia. The work of the two previous 
campaigns in clearing as far as possible the entire 
ancient Arx was pursued with the excavation of a 
second temple and the uncovering of a large part of 
the sacred area (pl. 16, C). The temple, already identi- 
fied just northeast of the Capitolium, owed the preser- 
vation of its cella to its use as a mediaeval dwelling. 
The beaten earth surface of the mediaeval courtyard 
before it had sealed and preserved all the elements of 
its rich terra-cotta decoration. The square cella with 
its deep columnar pronaos crowned a low and massive 
podium of highly finished polygonal masonry. An 
apron of polygonal paving linked the temple and the 
Via Sacra and supported the altar. The temple may 
be dated prior to the Capitolium, probably in the last 
half of the third century B.c. 

“The uncovering of the full extent of the Via Sacra 
gave evidence of its repaving and re-alignment at the 
time of the building of the Capitolium, while the 
clearing of the north slope of the Arx below the 
Capitolium vielded in its scarped and pitted rock 
surface precious information as to the overhang of 
the Capitolium roof. 

“Further digging along the south side of the Capi- 
tolium revealed a portion of an ancient earthen terrace 
covering the remains of a third temple, probably the 
oldest on the hilltop. Destroved by fire in about 50 B.c., 
it had not been rebuilt and its terra-cotta decoration 


and pedimental sculptures lay as they had fallen 
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beneath their covering of earth. One warrior figure, 
recovered almost intact, is a Vigorous example of 
third century modelling”’ (pl. 18, A). 


NORTHERN ETRURIA” 


3efore the present notes appear in print, current 
issues of VS and Palladio will have conveyed informa- 
tion as to finds at a number of points in this area: 
of these, we repeat only the bronze harpy, evidently 
the finial of a candelabrum (pl. 18, C), 


chamber tomb at Populonia: a welcome accretion 


from a rich 


to the repertory of archaic Etruscan art. In addition, 
at Volterra the excavation of the Roman theater has 
started; at Sarteano, in the locality Solaia, at Poggio 
Lupone, 
turies B.( 
fictile cinerary urns; at Perugia, beneath the High 
Altar of the Basilica of St. Peter, a curving series of 


a necropolis of the eighth and seventh cen- 


has been discovered, with tombs a stro and 


five large blocks of “‘travertine’’ has been found, ap- 


parently the remains of some Etruscan tomb structure. 


PIEDMONT* 


Alba (anc. Alba Pompeia). Digging for a sewer has 
resulted in the discovery of not only the remains of an 
ancient drainage system but some polychrome mosaics 
which adorned the floors of three rooms; also a marble 
herm, described as showing impressionistic vivacity; 
the identification as a genius loci, perhaps associated 
with the river Tanarus, has been proposed. 

Aosta (anc. Augusta Praetoria). Interesting results 
have derived from clearing the stretch of city-wall 
between the southwest corner tower and the porta 


principalis dextra: here many simple graves and sig- 


nificant remains of architecture have come to light. 
But it is an unexplored area which has yielded the 
most important find from an artistic and cultural 
standpoint: three bronze statuettes illustrating three 
phases of the interplay of Roman and provincial 
art: a genuine Roman representation of a cultrarius 
or sacrificial assistant; a Gallo-Roman Zeus conceived 
as a solar divinity; and a realistically treated moun- 
taineer showing the fusion of Celtic and Roman tradi- 
tions (pl. 18, B). 

Biella. A vast and intact Roman necropolis was 
discovered by chance and is being systematicaily exca- 
vated; it contains objects mainly of the first century, 
but also some later types of vase, and especially those 
with coarser blackish clay and geometric decoration. 
The first graves found were simple cremation burials 
set in stone pits; next, ash-urns within sawn wine-jars, 
one of which contained two splendid examples of 
glass-ware, a perfume-phial of blown glass, in the shape 
of a dove, and a pitcher with its handles bent and 
treated with delicate incised lines. Finally, numerous 
terra-cotta statuettes were found mingled with the 


ashes as if they were a form of ex-voto. 
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Frossasco."' Here, remains of several structures have 


a kiln for baking bricks 


Libarna. After a pause of several years, investiga- 


been found, including 


tions have been resumed in the vicinity of the amphi 
theater and theater. To one side of the ‘‘cardo”’ leading 
to the former are the foundations of small buildings, 
perhaps shops or stables associated with that edifice. 


Nearby, 
Near the Cascina Pieve, a 


considerable re ns of baths came to light. 
yurial ground of the Roman 
period was found to have been re-used at a later time. 

Revigliasco. Farm work revealed a tufa tombstone 
dedicated by 


a Turania Prima to her mother [unia 


Primigenia and her father Publius Toranius of the 
Thirteenth Legion 

San Massimo. The restoration of the little Roman- 
esque church has led to the discovery of an earlier 
and larger structure, of basilican plan, itself containing 


re-used materials and hence attributable to the late 
he original basilica founded 


first Bishop of 


Roman period probably t 


by Saint Maximus, the Turin and 


Patron of that city, who died in or shortly after A.p. 
465. The various remains found during the excava- 
tions included a tomb with its equipment, and two 
inscriptions: one of these is stated to be dedicated to 
a certain Pupa of the family of the Gavii, and to con- 
to Drusilla, sister 


tain the title Flaminica; the other, 


of Caligula, and to Livia Augusta—a grouping which 
will demand attention from historians when the actual 


text is available.” 
VENETIC AREA 

Professor Attilio Degrassi kindly communicates the 

news of a roughly executed Greek grave stele, perhaps 

which has come to 


village of Treville 


of the imperial Roman period 
light in a peasant’s house in the 
near Castelfranco Veneto 


of antiques which was 


it derives from a collection 
formerly housed in a villa 


located in that village. It represents a woman seated 


with an infant girl before her. The inscription above 
contains the Doric genitive ’Agréa. 

The same distinguished epigraphist supplies infor- 
mation regarding material 


of Padua 


on tiles or bricks 


it the Episcopal Seminary 
two inscribed stones, and twelve stamps 
I hese are to be published shortly by 
Dr. Franco Sartori of the I The 


a funerary in- 


‘niversity of Padua 


most interesting item is a portion of 
of the end 


rected by a con le-in 


scription, apparentl; f the third century 


of our era, e irms in memory 


a manipularits wt belonged to a natio un- 


specified in the ex The 


stone clearly dates 
from a time 1e! ps v juartered in Northern 


Italy and 


against son 


Patavium as a defence 


NORTHEAST 


Dr. Fausto Franco, Soy 


ITALY 


rintendente for Trieste and 


vicinity, sends the following information 
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Trieste. In inserting a spiral stairway in the struc- 
ture of the campanile of San Giusto, which incorporates 
the left-hand projection of the Roman edifice upon 
which the Basilica was erected, the Soprintendenza 
has conducted a careful investigation of the upper 
part of that projection, and has uncovered the blocks 
of the attic and trabeation of both its front and back. 
The rear face of the attic contains a relief (pl. 19) 
showing two confronted griffins separated by a winged 
Eros; he rises out of acanthus volutes which spring 
from an urn—a valuable addition to the repertory of 
“peopled scrolls’ recently assembled by Professors 
J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins.*® At a 
higher level, a frieze is decorated with massed leaves 
and flowers. 

Palaeochristian developments are reported from San 
d’Isonzo, San Giovanni al 
Grado;* the mosaics are of special interest; at Grado, 


Canzian Timavo, and 
the Palaeochristian lapidarium is undergoing rear- 


rangement. 
EMILIA and ROMAGNA 


The numerous items courteously communicated by 
the Soprintendente, Dr. Paolo Enrico Arias, are im- 
pressive for the cumulative evidence which they afford 
regarding the prehistoric and protohistoric periods 
in this part of Italy: 


PROVINCE OF BOLOGNA. 


Bologna.*® Piazza Malpight. The discoveries at this 
site exhibit a clear stratification. The uppermost level 
contained a mosaic in white tessellae of the Augustan 
period and various Roman remains (fictiles and Arre- 
tine wares) ; the intermediate level, a consistent archae- 
logical stratum of the Age of Iron, including five 
fondi di capanne; the lowest, material of the Bronze 
Age (pottery and remains of flint-working). 

Via Marconi, east side. Here too, numerous Roman 
fictile remains have been found at an upper level, and 
at a lower level traces of an iron foundry of uncertain 
date but pre-Roman, and of a fondo di capanna of the 
Iron Age. 

Via Marconi, west side, opposite to the site just 
mentioned. In disturbed ground, at various levels, 
pottery of the Age of Iron and the Etruscan period 
has been found; also Roman fictiles and ceramics. 

Via Sant’ Isaia. An area adjacent to the well- 
known Arnoaldi Etruscan necropolis** contained a 
fondo di capanna and a rich dolium burial of the Late 
Age of Iron, with pottery and bronzes; two inhuma- 
tion graves of the period of the Antonines; a dolium 
and fragments of Roman pottery. 

Borgo Panigale. The year 1950 witnessed the com- 
pletion of the exploratory trenching in the area of the 
Bronze Age settlement which had been recognised 
the previous year.’ The stratum in question, of an 
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average thickness of 50 cm., has yielded quantities 
da disk 
of gold foil, 5 cm. in diameter, adorned with concentric 


of typical wares, some remnants of bronze, ar 


circles, triangles and other patterns. 
Poggio Gaggiola (near Porretta, in the upp 
of the Reno). 


carried to completion in this settlement, 


valley 
A series of investigations ha been 
which had 
long been known,** confirming the succession 
Etruscan stratum to that of the Age of I 

Marzabotto.*® Within the area of the Etrus 
systematic excavations have brought 
streets running at right angles to the decuman 

San Lazzaro di Savena. Investigations have 
continued in the localities Pizzocalvo, Croara 
vicinity,*° in a search for palaeolithic artifact 
as had already been recognised among the < 
detritus; they confirmed the vast extent o 
posits and demonstrated the presence of a 
distinct industries. 

Varignana. In the terraces of the torrent Q 
similar investigations have disclosed palaeolithic ma- 
terial. 

Valley of the Sillaro.*! Further palaeolithic deposits 
have been identified upon the alluvial terraces of this 
river. 

Bazzano. Stratigraphic exploration has been con- 
ducted in the area of the Bronze Age settlement, re- 
vealing an identity of materials at all levels. 
PROVINCE OF MODENA. 

Casinalbo. The terramara necropolis*® has again | 
uncovered, and trial trenches run. 

Sant’ Ambrosio. Stratigraphic investigations in the 
area of the terramara have yielded important evidence 


for archaeology and natural history as well 


(remains 
of wood, fowls, fauna). 
PROVINCE OF REGGIO EMILIA. 

Brescello. At the locality Boretto, a further portion 
has been uncovered of the famous Roman necropolis,* 


with tombs a cassa in brickwork, stone architectural 


remains, and scanty burial equipment. 
PROVINCE OF FERRARA. 


Comacchio. Extensive investigations in the marshy 


region surrounding the Valle Trebba“ have led to the 


identification of settlements of the Roman period, 


including remains of architecture; also, as it appears, 
traces of aeneolithic man. 


PROVINCE OF RAVENNA. 

Riolo dei Bagni, Borgo Rivola. Trial pits have been 
sunk in the area of the settlement which had previously 
been discovered.*® The presence of a community of the 
Late Aeneolithic Age has been demonstrated (flint 


arrow-heads and bronze daggers of the Remedello 
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type).** This community was succeeded by folk of the 
Age of Bronze. 

Grotta di Re Tiberio. Here, stratigraphic investiga- 
tions have been conducted. 

Casola Valsenio. At the locality Monteroni, not far 
from the places above-mentioned, a group of Gallic 
tombs have been found, containing a bronze helmet, 
iron weapons, and numerous silver fibulae. 

Castiglione di Ravenna, locality Mensa. A Bronze 
Age settlement has been identified close to the present 
bed of the Savio. Preliminary trenching has made it 
possible to establish a rather late date for this. Above 
the Bronze Age settlement there is an extensive en- 
semble of Roman remains pertaining to an edifice 
which remained in use for a long time and underwent 
many reconstructions. 

Cervia. In the zone situated up-hill from the Saline, 
many remains of Roman inhabited centers have been 
identified. 


PROVINCE OF FORLI. 


Meldola. A large expanse of late Roman mosaic 
has been uncovered, showing geometric decoration and 
vegetal motives. 

Pieve Quinta. In the course of agricultural opera- 
tions, a barbaric burial has been found. 

Rimini.” At the Via al Tempio Malatestiano, a 
Roman mosaic with black and white squares has been 
uncovered; also, adjacent to it, a herring-bone brick 
floor and a Tuscan capital. 

On the south side of the Piazza Ferrari, a stretch 
of Roman pavement has come to light. 


SICILY AND THE AEOLIAN ISLANDS 


With funds appropriated by the Region of Sicily, 
the Soprintendenza alle Antichita della Sicilia Ori- 
entale has conducted an extensive programme of ex- 
cavation both in the prehistoric field and in that of 
classical antiquity. For clarity, these two fields will 
here be treated separately, on the basis of the report 
generously communicated by the Soprintendente, Dr. 
Luigi Bernabo Brea. 


PREHISTORIC 


Aeolian Islands. Here the outstanding event has 
been the campaign at the acropolis of Lipari,‘* where 
a stratified deposit has yielded the following succession 
of levels, from the bottom upwards (pl. 20, B): 

I. In contact with the native rock, scanty fragments 
of Neolithic impressed ware of the type of Stentinello.** 

II. Associated with such ware, a painted fabric 
showing large red flares bordered in black (pl. 21, A); 
also an excellent impasto with shiny black surface, 
often delicately adorned with incision after baking 
(this ware continues into the next stratum): a type 
which occurs in Southern Italy and especially at the 
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Grotta delle Felci of Capri; stone artifacts, almost 
exclusively of obsidian, with a few tlaked flints. 

III. Wares painted in delicate miniature designs, 
especially a subtle wavy line; handles curiously up- 
twisted in conical form. There are some parallels to 
this phase at Paternd in Sicily, but more numerous 
ones in Southern Italy, especially at Matera (Serra 
d’ Alto). 

IV. First Age of Bronze 
very simple incised decoration (pls. 20, A and 21, C); 


\ coarse impasto with 
survival of stone artifacts, which are still almost ex- 
clusively of obsidian. Remains of two oval huts, one of 
them about twenty feet in size 

These strata contained many fragments of imported 
Aegean wares, akin to Cretan products of L. M. I 
(pl 21, B): they 


tinued on Lipari at least down to 1550-1500 B.« 


show that this cultural phase con- 


The wares characteristic of this phase had previously 
been known only from Piano Quartara on the island 
of Panarea®® except that some vessels of this style 
had been recognised in tombs of the culture of the 
Conca d'Oro," thus offering a basis for comparative 
chronology. 

V. Middle Age of 


Sicilian cultures of Thapsos et 


Bronze: corresponding to the 
at the 


Milazzese of Panarea,® scanty imported fragments of 


, which recur 
‘“‘Appenninic’’ and Mycenaean fabrics. As at Panarea, 
the local wares show many markings—numerals, picto- 
grams or check-marks—, several of which have count- 
erparts in the Minoan-Mycenaean scripts. These strata 
contained three oval huts similar to those on Panarea. 

VI. Strata of the end of the Bronze Age and the 
First Age of Iron, in two phases: 

(a) Carinated bowls with upright-cylindrical-horned 
or volute handles; beaked-handled vessels, etc.; paral- 
lels in the latest 


““Appenninic’’-culture settlements— 
Latronico etc. 

(b) Prevalence of the ‘“Villanovan” tradition: bi- 
conical jugs, large bowls, carinated bowls with grooved 
vertical handles, etc.; with the survival of some types 
from the preceding phase (horned handle with human 
face, pl. 21, D). 

The culture thus exhibited, with its parallels in 
South Central Italy, lends material confirmation to 
the half-legendary literary tradition®™ of the ‘‘Auso- 
nian” colonisation of the Aeolian Islands, hence this 


name may be assigned to it. 


VII. Classical stratum: numerous ceramic dumps, 


sealed beneath house-floors and hence homogeneous, 
supply important evidence for the chronology of the 
local wares from the sixth century B.c. down to the 
Roman period. Of the Hellenistic Age, a stretch of 
street with its drain was found (pl. 20, B right). 

VIII. Mediaeval and modern stratum, containing 
vitreous wares. 


The material thus obtained, as well as that from 
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all the excavations on the other Aeolian Islands, has 
been deposited in the Museo Eoliano now being in- 
stalled at Lipari. 

The excavation of the village on the promontory 
of the Milazzese on the island of Panarea™ has been 
carried further, bringing the number of huts up to 
twenty-three, with pottery of the Middle Bronze Age 
and numerous fragments of Mycenaean wares and 
frequent countermarks on vessels. 

Sicily. At Milazzo, seventeen incineration tombs 
corresponding to phases a and 6 of the “‘Ausonian”’ 
levels of Lipari have been found. They contained 
ossuaries, some biconical, closed with pebbles or stone 
slabs; the most recent wares included some globular 
Protocorinthian aryballoi. 

At Thapsos, Bronze Age tombs have been found, 
one of which contained a fine Mycenaean alabastron; 
the same culture was attested at Buscemi (Province 
of Syracuse): one tomb in particular contained a false- 
necked Mycenaean amphora decorated with horizontal 
lines. 

At Calascibetta, the investigations at the great rock- 
cut necropolis, begun in the previous year,®® have now 
the results 
already achieved. In the vicinity, some trial pits re- 


been brought to completion, confirming 


vealed a far earlier settlement, with painted ware 
such as is known from Serraferlicchio near Agrigento. ** 
at Lentini (anc. Leontinoi), four small rock- 
cut chamber tombs have yielded wares of Orsi’s Third 


Finally, 


Siculan Period and bronze and iron fibulae.* 
CLASSICAL 

Aeolian Islands. Lipari. The investigation of the 
necropolis at the Contrada Diana* has revealed thirty- 
six tombs of three periods: 

I. Early Fourth Century B.c. Trenches covered with 
3y the head, large coarse vessel containing the 
included black-glazed r.-f. 


slabs. 


equipment, which and 
wares. 


II. Late Hellenistic (II. 


contained 


I. centuries B.c.). One tomb 


numerous vessels, some reminiscent of 
Hadra ware, and also two plastic vases, in the form 
of a dolphin and a head of Isis respectively (pl. 22, A), 
the latter signed by a Doritheus. 

II]. Roman Imperial period: large lava sarcophagi, 
containing lamps and small vases. 

Likewise at the Contrada Diana, remains of a bath 
establishment were found, with Late Imperial geo- 
metric mosaics. 

Sicily. Castroreale (Prov. of Messina). Near Mylae, 
on the 


banks of the river Termini (anc. Longanos, 


scene of the battle of 269 B.c.),5® the site of ancient 


Longane has been identified: a Sicilian community 
which possessed an acropolis with Prehellenic mega- 
lithic walls but which survived into the fifth century 


B.c.; it had hitherto been known only from a solitary 
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coin issue and the caduceus in the British Museum.® 
An excavation of this site is planned. 
At the hamlet of San Biagio in the 


Castroreale, a Roman villa has yielded an admirable 


territory of 


mosaic pavement showing dolphins and a boat with 
fishermen. 

Tyndaris.*' Extensive investigations® have revealed 
long stretches of the already-known city wall, in good 
preservation, with two large gates, one of them set 
within a re-entrant angle, and several posterns, and 
dated by ‘‘Gnathian’ 


vases not earlier than the second 
half of the fourth century B.c.; the foundations, ap- 
parently, of an honorary arch; two marble togate 
statues; some inscriptions; the agora, approached by 
two streets with monumental gateways and between 
them a basilica, in which was a colossal marble head 
of Augustus. The theater, a Roman house, and the 
town-plan in general have formed the subject of study. 

Syracuse, Neapolis. Here, discoveries have been due 
partly to the laying out of a new quarter of the present 
city, partly to scientific exploration. Near the Roman 
amphitheater, numerous burials have been found be 
longing to an archaic necropolis, with many Corinthian 
vases, a splendid Ionic bucchero cup (pl. 23, A), a 
large alabastron of Oriental vitrified terra-cotta, a 
small Ionic plastic vase in the form of a horse's head, 
etc. A higher level yielded remains of Hellenistic and 
Roman dwellings, from which small sculptures, vases, 
etc., were obtained; also an important coin hoard 
which included Syracusan issues beginning in the time 
of Hieron 

The essential lines of the plan of this quarter of the 
ancient city have become clearer through the identifi- 
cation of two streets which converged towards the am 
phitheater: one of them was spanned by an honorary 
The 


elevations of the street level correspond to several 


arch of Imperial date (pl. 24, B). successive 

phases of the city-plan from Hellenistic to Byzantine 

times. 
Great masses of earth have been rem 


oved from 


about the altar of Hieron; the ancient ground-level 


has been restored, so that what remains of the altar 
has recovered its original impressive appearance. Be- 
fore it a large porticoed area is now being uncovered, 
resembling the agoras of the Asianic cities; near the 
altar many small holes were hollowed out of the native 
rock, each containing some diminutive vases, the re- 


mains of offerings or sacrifices. In the theater, the 


rear facade of the stage structure of the Roman period 
has been identified: it faces upon a paved area 
Near Floridia (not far west from Syracuse), 1 


of a rustic building of Imperial times, much rebuilt, 


estiges 
have yielded two inscriptions, one of them with the 
dedication Numini praesentissimo Escula pio. 

Lentini (anc. Leontinoi).” Her 


takings are in ™ relating to the 


important under- 


yrogress, city walls 
I 


1952} 


(pl. 
the form of stepped pyramids, and a temple-site 


22, B), the necropolis with four monuments in 


identified by numerous architectural terra-cotta revet- 
ments of about 500 B.c.* 

Catania (anc. Catane). The area of the Greek theater 
and the Odeum has been systematised: of the former 
edifice, a large portion of the cavea and part of the 
marble-paved orchestra have been uncovered. 

Centuripe (unc. -pae). The important Early Im- 

he Mulino Barbagallo,®* which had 


perial edifice at the 
} to exist, was partially excavated in 


long been known 
1926, and fortuitously devastated in 1938, yielding on 
the former occasion the two heads of Julio-Claudian 
princes, and on the latter the splendid head of 
Augustus, now in the Syracuse Museum,” has at last 
been scientifically excavated, with gratifying results; 
it had been repeatedly re-adapted in antiquity.™ 

Piazza Armerina, Contrada Casale. The extraordi- 
nary wealth of this place in Late Roman mosaics was 
already known." Excavations have now been resumed, 
showing that these pavements belonged to a sumptu- 
ous palace or villa, a group of rooms which surrounded 
a peristyle and an elliptical xystus; they were adorned 
with mosaics of Cupids fishing, Orpheus, and women 
(sic!) athletes (pl. 23, B); also a geometric tessellated 
pavement. Of the peristyle, only the southern portion 
has as yet been uncovered; this shows a mosaic in 
large compartments enclosing laurel festoons which in 
their turn enframe busts of animals. A long ambulatio 
terminating in exedrae has up to now been only par- 
tially explored, but it has already yielded a splendid 
mosaic ‘‘carpet”’ with hunting scenes (pl. 24, A). Both 
architecture and pictorial treatment suggest a post 
Constantinian date for the villa, which appears better 
suited for an imperial personage than for a private 
individual. 


TRIPOLITANIA and CYRENAICA’ 


g the summer of 1950 a campaign of archaeo- 

| reconnaissance was carried out in eastern Tripo- 

nd in Cyrenaica by the Map of Roman Libya 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The aim of the expedition, which was led by Mr. R. G. 
Goodchild of the British School at 
surface study of Roman 


Rome, was the 
remains in Libya from a 
topographical viewpoint, to assist the eventual com- 
pilation of a map of Roman Libya on the 1/ 1,000,000 
scale, as part of the Tabula Imperti Romani series. 

“In the Syrtic region, numerous ancient farmhouses 
in the area of Macomades (modern Sirte) were ex- 
amined, and found to be constructed entirely of strong 
concrete, owing to the scarcity of suitable building 
stone. Obelisk-type mausolea, similar to those of 
Ghirza in inner Tripolitania but built of concrete, 
were found on several sites. 


‘The 


remains of a walled city at Medina Sultan, 
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of early Islamic date 


of S 


east of Sirte, were found to be 


rt mentioned by 


and € vidently represent the city 
El-Bekri and other Arab geogra 


cation with the Roman town of 


hers. Their identifi- 


Iscina remains un- 


proved. Further to the east 3en Gawad, a 


ditched promontory fortress is probably the Zacasama 


praesidium of the Peutinger Map and Ravennas 


rr 


which 


“The small town of Boreum Justinian forti- 
fied as the western stronghold of the 
polis (Procopius, De Aedif. 6. 2), was securely identified 
ir M ifsa Bre va 


visible 


Byzantine Penta- 


at Bu Grada, ne its massive defensive 


walls and ditch being clearly During the first 


century A.D. a Roman was stationed at 


garrison 


Agedabia (probably the Corniclanum of the Peutinger 
Map 


Gasr el-Heneia, ten miles south of 


and a small fort of this period was studied at 
Agedabia. It had 
elaborate rock-cut basements, including stables and 
latrines. 

“This latter fort, and others nearer Ghemines (the 
Bates 
160) to 


ancient Chaminos), had been attributed by Ori 
(The East tbyans 1914], 
but it seems clear that all belong to 


the Roman period, although the Ghemines examples 


London the 


ancient Libyans, 
The whole 


show native influence in architecture 


coastal plain from Benghazi southwards to the bottom 
of the Syrtic gulf seems to have been defended in the 
Roman and Byzantine forts and fortified 
farms serving as a cushion ag » barbaric tribes 
of the 
“In the 

1 penetration 


Zaviet 


covered with the 


Syrtic region 
Cyrenaica pr the southern limits of 
ascertained, and forts 


Msus (wit the 


were 


sur 


veyed at Roman w: are 


Graeco-Roman soldiers), 


El-Benia, and other sit 1 the wooded region of the 
the fifth 


the dis 


Gebel most of 1 > t ipy » be of 


century A 5 constructed after 


ns to which Svnesius refers 
\in Mara 
walls badly 


astrous barbarian in\ 
Letters at tastasis. At 
fort 


his southwest 


Derna, an ea with distorted 


by earth-tremo the one which 


Letter 67). 


us which 


ynesius describes 
were 
were the small 


curely e Campaign 


ports of Phy t Hammama) and Erythrum 
(Wadi El-Atrun he road 
routes described in the Roman 
the Most of 


routes are marked by ancient wheel-ruts worn into the 
ns of 


system of the Pentapolis 
was studied, and the 
itineraries identified on ground these 
rock: th 

“The re 
Cyrenaica, lik lripolitania 


desert 


few sl paving 


indicate that in 


ilgn 

Roman penetration 
did not extend far into the The Roman limes 
was strongest in the southwestern area of Cyrenaica, 


which was most thr barbarian 


Apart from the 


invasion, 


f 


Augila to 


O 
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Agedabia, there were no major caravan tracks running 
northwards from the desert to the Cyrenaican coast. 
It is hoped to continue these reconnaissances in 1951. 

“In Tripolitania Mr. David Oates continued his 
detailed study of Roman farmhouses in the region of 
Marconi, west of Leptis Magna, and carried out trial 
excavations on several sites. It has been established 
that large, ‘open,’ olive-farms of the early Roman 
period were succeeded by defended homesteads erected 


” 


during the Christian period in times of insecurity. 


1 This report follows that in AJA 55 (1951) 171-190. 
Several of the discoveries briefly mentioned in recent 
volumes of AJA are now accessible in NS and Boll. 
d’ Arte. 

Thanks are due, for information, photographs and 
courteous consent to publish, to P. E. Arias, S. Auri- 
gemma, P. Barocelli, G. Becatti, L. Bernabé Brea, F. E. 
Brown, C. Carducci, G. Carettoni, L. Cozza, A. Degrassi, 
F. De Visscher, F. Franco, R. G. Goodchild, A. Minto, 
B. Nogara, E. Paribeni, C. Pietrangeli, P. Romanelli, 
P. C. Sestieri, J. B. Ward Perkins. 

2 Soprintendente, Professor Pietro Romanelli, who 
kindly communicates information as to his Soprinten- 
denza, including Ostia. 

3 FastiA 3 (1948) no. 251. 

4A detail is shown, JLN no. 5840 (March 24, 1951) 
p. 467. 

5F. Hauser, Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs nos. 59-60, 
Typ 33; S. Reinach, Rel. III 378. In the meantime, the 
altar has been published by E. Paribeni in Boll. d’Arte 
36 (1951) 108-111. 

6 AJA 44 (1940) 377-380; MonAnt 37 (1943) 1-178, 
pls. 1-17. 

7 AJA 52 (1948) 504. 

8 See supra, 131. 

® AJA 55 (1951) 174. 

107. Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological Record of Rome. 

M AJA 55 (1951) 175. 

12 See AJA 52 (1948) 505; 55 (1951) 175. 

18 The poets’ mention of the nymph or goddess Anna 
Perenna in connection with this general region and par- 
ticularly with the river Numicius or Numicus has already 
suggested that she was the local divinity in question. 
However, this neighborhood was noted for its several 
venerable shrines; and there is no explicit statement in 
the authors that Anna Perenna possessed a cult near the 
stream, so that the generally accepted equation of the 
Numicius with the Rio Torto is not conclusive for the 
identification of the cult to which the recent finds bear 
witness. Cf. B. Tilly, Vergil’s Latium 69-75, 80-82. 

MAJA 51 (1947) 287-290; 52 (1948) 509-511; 53 
(1949) 380-381; with NS 1949, 175-182 for Southern 
Campania. 

18 AJA 51 (1947) 290; 53 (1949) 379. 

16 AJA 55 (1951) 177-178. 

17 A, Marzullo, Rass. Stor. Salernitana 2 (1938) no. 1, 
pp. 3 ff. 

18 AJA 52 (1948) 509; 53 (1949) 380. 
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1A. Rumpf, Sakonides (Leipzig 1937) e.g. pls. 2, 3, 
12 a, 13 b. 

20 Sestieri, in Archaeologia Classica 2 (1950 
3. 
AJA 52 (1948) 509. 

* Carlo Promis, Le antichita di A. F. (Rome 1836). 

*% George J. Peiffer and Thomas Ashby, in Suppl. 
Papers of the Amer. Sch. of Cl. Stud. in Rome 1 (1905) 
108-140. 

* AJA 53 (1949) 379: FastiA 3 (1948 pp. 12-13, 
no. 74; F. De Visscher, Bull. Acad. R. de Belg., Lettres 
35 (1949) 429-434; 36 (1950) 268-274. 

** This was to be published about June 1951 in NS. 
Another hoard, found in 1906, still awaits publication. 

26 Cf. ILS 742. 

37 Boll. d’ Arte 1950, 367. 

*8See AJA 55 (1951) 184; also the 1951 volume of 
MAAR, 

*®Soprintendente, Professor Antonio Minto of 
rence. 


1-6, pls. 


Flo- 


8° Soprintendente, Dr. Carlo Carducci of Turin. 

3 FastiA 3 (1948) no. 2898. 

® This Drusilla was deified by Caligula: Seneca, Consol. 
ad Polyb. 17.5; Suet., Calig. 24.3; Dio 59.11; Brit. 
Coins of Rom. Emp., I p. cxlvi. 

% PBSR 18 (1950) 1-43, pls. 1-26. 

4% Cf. FastiA 3 (1948) no. 4634. 

F, Von Duhn, Ital. Graéberkunde I 151-169; RLV II 
107-112. 

36 Jd., op. cit. (supra, n. 35) I 165. 

87 AJA 55 (1951) 187. 

88 NS 1887, 387-388; BPI 14 (1888) 38-39; 16 
149-150. 

89 RLV VIII 54-55; AJA 51 (1947) 294; 55 (1951 
FastiA 2 (1947) no. 261. 

40 AJA 55 (1951) 186-187. 

“ Von Duhn, op. cit. (supra, n. 35) I 176. 

© Jd., op. cit. (supra, n. 35) I 122-123. 

*® NS 1932, 157-186. 

“5S. Aurigemma, Jl R. Museo di Spina 2d. ed. (1936) 
2-21. 

4 AJA 55 (1951) 187. 

46Cf. Von Duhn, op. cit. 
RLV XI 122. 

47 AJA 55 (1951) 187. 

#8 AJA 52 (1948) 516; 53 (1949) 385. 

4?Von Duhn, op. cit. (supra, n. 35) I 67; RLV XII 
416. For the sites still to be mentioned, see indices to 
these opp. citt. 

50 NS 1947, 230-238. 

51 Ibid. (supra, n. 50) 236-238. 

8 AJA 55 (1951) 188-189. 

88 Diod. 5.7.5. 

& AJA 55 (1951) 188. 

85 AJA 55 (1951) 188. 

86 Cf. Arias, MonAnt 36 (1937) 693-838, pls. 1-2. 

57 Cf. RM 15 (1900) 62-82. 

88 AJA 52 (1948) 516; 53 (1949) 385. 

8° Polybius 1.9.7; Diod. 22.13.2 as emended. 

6 JG XIV 594; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes no. 319. 

® RE s.v.; G. Parisi, Tyndaris (1949). 


Mus., 


1890) 


187; 


(supra, n. 


1952] 


® With the assistance of Dr. A. Restagno. 

* RM 15 (1900) 82-98. 

* Under Dr. G. Rizza, assisted by Dr. D. Adamesteanu. 

65 Cf. the antefix, Satyr’s head, mid-V. Cent., E. 
Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fict. Rev. pp. 144-145, no. 
37. 

6G. Libertini, Centuripe plan, no. 9. 

*? P. Griffo, Nuova testa di Augusto e altre scoperte di 
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epoca romana fatte a Centuripe (Studi Siciliani di archeo- 
logia e storia antica 3, Agrigento 1949). 

*§ This undertaking was conducted under the direction 
of Prof. G. Libertini and with the help of Dr. G. Rizza. 

* B. Pace, Arte e civilta di Sicilia antica I 313; II 186; 
G. Falzone in Le Vie d'Italia Jan. 1951, 88-93. 

7° Kindly communicated by Professor J. Ward Perkins 
and Mr. R. G. Goodchild of the British School at Rome; 
cf. AJA 55 (1951) 189-190. 
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State of Israel 


PLATES 25, A; 26-28 


Palaeolithic to Chalcolithic. 

Dr. M. Stekelis has continued, on behalf of the 
Department, the excavation of the cave of Kabbara, 
which 1932. The 


in front of the cave was found covered with 


was begun by Turville-Petre in 
terrace 
stone boulders, fallen from the cave roof in Natufian 
times. Its excavation had therefore to be postponed 
till the boulders are removed. In the cave itself sound- 
ing in depth was made to 4 m. below Turville-Petre’s 
excavation. The resulting stratification was (a) Middle 
Aurignacian, Font-Yves points, (b) Mousterian-Leval- 
lois, 3 m. deep. Rock was not reached in this season. 

Dr. M. Stekelis and the geologist Dr. P. Solomonica 
found a camel's skull in a clearly Pleistocene level in 
the Rishpon (Arsuf) dunes. 

Mr. J. Kaplan, of the Municipality of Tel-Aviv, 
acting on behalf of the Department, excavated a 
Chalcolithic tomb cave at Bene B’rag E. of Tel-Aviv. 
The cave, 7 m. in diameter, contained many frag- 
ments of pottery ossuaries, stone bowls, a polished 
haematite mace-head, miniature ossuaries (pl. 25, A), 
incense-stand fragments with burnt grains of incense 
dispersed nearby. 

At Tiberias Mr. Rabbani, Antiquities Guard, re- 
ported the find of an Early Bronze I level below the 
Roman city at a depth of 3.80 m. It was characterized 
by band-slip ware of dark brown or light brown color. 
Below it Chalcolithic 
potsherds, down to 5.40 m. 


was a level with decorated 


Bronze 


Age to Iron Age 
At Beth Yerah Kerak) Mr. P. Bar-Adon 


made a deep cut 10 m. square through all the levels 


Khirbet 


on the south side of the tell down to virgin soil. He 
established the following str Early Bronze I 
pit dwellings, above them an apsidal 
Early Bronze II 
2.70 m 


Abydos 


including a burnt level 


itification 
(four phases) 
house, with a stone drain below it 


(five phases) with brick-walls, a road wide 


(pl. 26, A) a paved drain and 
Early Bronze III . phases 


with jars. 


with fallen bricks, 1 Above this level were 


found a colonnaded court with big jars (splayed rims), 
heep, ivory fragments of a tablet 


this level 


also a figurine of a 


etc. Other finds of | 


included a juglet, the 


flat base of a jar, shell beads and a slate tablet (with 
a hole for suspension), whict have 


might possibly 
served for a mirror when wetted, apart from being a 


palette for grinding col osmetics. The existence 
of an Early Bronze level on the site is rather doubt 


other nd there is clear evidence for 
This 


nd from Hellenistic 


ful; on the 
Middle Bronze I and II 


(formerly belie 


narrows the gap 
to Early 
site from MB II 


I level (3 phases) 


ved to exte 
settlement of the 
The Middle Bronze 
is especially rich. To this level bek 


1.50 m 


3ronze II]) in the 
to Persian. 
yng the remains of a 
with side walls ca. 60 


paved street ca wide 


cm. wide, the vards of six houses, with hearths 
and ovens in the c 


In this level 


yurts 
remains of a 
] 


found the 


th ym ple te 


were lso 


potter's work flint chips 


and polished | both of which may have served as 


burnishers), also a pottery nt of an oven, 8 cm. 


in diameter, set in rubble. 
To the Middle Bronze Age II should be assigned a 
| Then the 


tomb (with some compl e follows 


essels 


a gap in the settlement which lasts to the Persian 


period, followed by the previously known sequence of 


ind Arab 


Hellenistic, Roman 
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Mrs. M. Yehieli and Mr. M. Prausnitz have made 
the tell at Rosh han-Nigra (Tell et 


Tabayiq) near the Ladder of Tyre. The section shows 


soundings in 


the Arab level) walls and remains of three 
Bronze IV —80 cm. 


Bronze III (irregular combing, 


(below 
strata: Middle Bronze I 
to 1.10; 
red-slip ware, flat bowls, mostly burnished, a 


Early 
down Early 
few 
thumb-indented ledge handles, few Kh. Kerak sherds) 
Early Bronze II; 
Other 


down to 1.50; below that, to 1.80 m., 
to —2 m. Early Bronze I (band slip ware 
finds include a stone hand-axe and a bronze axeé 
Mr. M. Dothan has continued his work at the West 
end of the tell of “A fule. The levels excavated include: 
Late Chalcolithic; 
Bronze Age I 
(Kh. Kerak 


Bronze I(a 


a few building remains of Early 
II; almost no Early Bronze III 
The Early Bronze IV—Middle 

stratum was particularly rich in remains 

The Middle Bronze I-II 

contained pottery ovens, the largest of which (extant 

(pl. 27, B 

to hold up its dome. 


and 
ware 


of stone buildings strata 


up to 1.50 m has inside two brick pillars 

Later in Middle Bronze Age II the site was occupied 
by a Hyksos cemetery in two phases—thirty-six tombs 
have been excavated so far. Of the Late Bronze Age 
proper only a few sherds were found, but the transition 
level from Late Bronze to Early Iron Age contained in 
the southern half of the excavated area remains of 
stone houses or courtyards, crossed by four flat stones; 
these apparently served as bases for the pillars holding 
up the roof. Quantities of sun-baked bricks were found 


All dated by 


Philistine ware. The site was subsequently abandoned 


above the stones. these remains aré¢ 
till the Roman period 

A Middle 
covered near the Naan settlement in the Northern 
She phe la 


twelve by J. Ory, the last six by Dr. I. 


Bronze (Hvksos) cemetery was also dis- 
Eighteen tombs were excavated, the first 
3en-Dor. Their 
peculiar feature is a brick platform, up to 1.400 by 
1.100 m., composed of bricks 20 by 15 by 8 cms 
of black mud with large grains of sand and some or- 
ganic dégraissant (not straw 


27 cm. 


, made 


; the platform is up to 
thick; its position near the burial indicates 
that it served to mark the tomb and possibly also an 
offering table (pl. 28, A). The burials themselves were 
lying alongside the platforms; the funerary equipment 
was typical of the Middle Bronze Age II (two-handled 
thickened on 


carinated bowls with splayed lips, black juglets of the 


jars, delicately combed, lip outside; 


Tell el-Yahudiye type, store jars). In one particular 
case (tomb No. 18) the position of every object could 
be related to the body : the sword on the hip, a bowl on 
the left shoulder, the bronze axe over the right shoul- 
der. Several bronze axes and knives and a sword with 
knobs were also found. 

At Beth-Shean 


ing of a new line of water 


excavations connected with the lay- 


supply northwards led to the 
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discovery of a rock-cut semicircular tomb-cave with 
other tombs 
parallels to the Meqa- 
Harding (ODAP 14, 


The funerary equipment includes ne 


Early to Middle Bronze Age pottery; the 
of the Iron Age furnish close 

belein tomb published by L. 
44-48). 


of faience beads, a jar on a stone tablet right of t 


klaces 


head, fibulae, a glass bottle, bracelets and 
in situ; of the three burials two were obviously fem ile 
and one male. These tombs were cleared by the An- 
tiquities Trustee of the district, Mr. N. Zori 

An unexpected find of the Persian period was made 
at Bat Yam south of Jaffa, viz. the remains of a 
settlement and port, with an unusual abundar 
Attic black-figured and red-figured pottery 
complete vases (pl. 27, A) were colle 
Mr. Minkowsky and handed over to the 

At ‘Ayelet hash-Shahar near Lake H 
P. L. O. Guy and M. Dothan excavated t 
of a building belonging to the Persian per 
16 by 6 m. with two side rooms, ¢ 


The 


separated by 


wide alongside. walls of the 
terre 


lime 


pisée, layers of 


Special features were the hing 
gate in brick-lined pits and latrines i. 
composed of sections 60 cm. in diameter 


high, set in rubble. 
Hellenistic, Roman, By 


At Beth-Shean Mr. N. Zori found 
Mastaba a debris dump of the Helleni 


Rhodian jar handles, spindle-shaped bottles, the rim 


cantine. 


of a Megarian bowl, etc. 
In the course of laying foundations for new | 


North of Tell el Fukhkhar, East of . 


found, which 


Mrs 


on behalf of the Department. The cemetery 


were investigated by R 


to the Hellenistic and Roman periods; the t 


of five types: (a) simple burials in sand 


clay coffins in pits lined 
le 


clay coffins; (c) 


and plastered »s lined and paver 
stone slabs; (e) burials in wooden coft 
tombs lined with dressed stone slabs (here 
with iron nails prove the existence of w 
Pottery and glass found with the buria 
types (a), (d are Hellenistic and I 


In one tomb were found Herodian potter 


and (¢ 


bottles, with a stamped terra sigillata bi 
inset portraying a horse. 

In Jerusalem the clearance of the cer 
the ‘‘Tomb of the Judges’? was contint 
the removal of debris from a tomb of tl 
(hall closed by a big stone) which revealed 
feature: a rock-cut stone coffin decorated 
(pl. 28, C) below an arcosolium. In the « 
found vestiges of large blocks of stone quarri 


at this spot; this fact seems to confirm the 


white powdered 
| | | 
s ola 
1 
uses, 
\miran 
th stones 
sed 
| ed in 
th it 
R man, 
rea near 
= 
il twe 
ial 
irt vere 
d away 
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that the tombs were cut in disused quarries, which 
provided the necessary ve rtical rc »ck-faces. The clear- 
ance was again directed by Mr. J. Rothschild. 

At Dor Mr. J 


Department part of a Roman theatre, 60 m. 


Leibovich excavated on behalf of the 
in di- 
ameter. The area cleared includes part of the diazoma, 
one vomitorium 3,20 m. wide, over 4 m. deep, with 
carved fragments of the roof; a stage paved with grey 
and colored marble and originally lined with columns 
of grey granite and fluted white marble colonnettes, 
and Corinthian capitals. The orchestra was paved with 
limestone, and the seats were of limestone too. The 
spectators faced North, looking out over the sea. 

At Caesarea the accidental discovery of a porphyry 
led to an extensive clearance, 
Mr. S. Yeivin and then by 


Mr. J. Leibovich. It was found that the statue, repre- 


statue, nearly 3 m. high 


directed successively by 


senting a seated man clad in tunic and toga, with 


head and hands missing, was placed in a Byzantine 
group of buildings. A walled court paved with re-used 
marble slabs, of earlier date, led to a tripartite opening 
created by two granite columns on a stone stylobate. 
This opening was flanked by two statues, one, the 
porphyry figurine referred to above (pl. 26, B), the 
other, the nether part of a seated white marble figure, 
clad in a himation and sandalled. A torso of white 


marble found nearby fitted onto the lower part of this 


statue. The porphyry statue was found seated on a 


grey granite chair, decorated with a head of a Medusa 


in relief, placed on a granite base. All the component 


parts (chair-base, chair, statues and columns) were 
obviously taken from different parts of Caesarea and 
fitted together for re-use. Beyond the opening began 
a mosaic pavement with a mosaic inscription, men- 
tioning the erection of ‘‘the apse, the wall and the 
staircase” from public funds by the head of the city 


under a hitherto unknown sixth century 


The 


monumental staircase of ten steps leading to another 


governor. 


excavations continued northwards and found a 


mosaic pavement at a higher level. After proceeding 


for ca. 20 m. the excavation was suspended tempo- 


rarily. Roman 


the 


remains were found in a pit dug below 
$yzantine level, with a possibly Hellenistic jar- 
} 


other 


burial in ar spot. 
At Sha‘ar hag-Gay (Bab el Wad) the widening 
roadway led to the discovery of the boundary wall of a 


of the 


Roman road running parallel to the present one. 

At Susitha-Hippos near the Sea of Galilee Mrs. R. 
Amiran succeeded by M. Dothan, M. Avi-Yonah and 
A. Shulman, assisted by Miss C. Epstein and I. Anati, 
of the 
A road led to a staircase, 


cleared part area beyond easternmost 


churcl which descended to a 
paved square, the latter extending to the church apse. 
From the square one descended to a three-roomed 
cellar of a big house, with hearth and oven, a rotating 
Other 


mill and cistern cisterns were found in the 
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L’Homme et la Matiére, by 


Pp 367 


Lerot-Gourhan 


577. Albin Michel, Paris, 1943. 


André 


higs 


Milieu et Techniques, by André Leroi-Gourhan. 
512, figs. 578-1174. Albin Michel, Paris, 1945. 


Although separately entitled, these two books actu 
ally represent two volumes of a single work. They are 
individually paginated, but the chapters and text 
figures are consecutively numbered. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to treat them as one unit 

Essentially this study proposes a classification of 
material culture objects. It is derived from an analysis 
of some 40,000 specimens, mostly ethnological, the 
majority of which are in the collections of the Musée 
de |'Homme in Paris. Since archaeology is concerned 
to a great extent with palaeoethnology and culture 
history as well as with history per se and since its 
major emphasis falls on the analysis of material cul 
ture, an ethnological work of this nature can be of 
considerable utility to archaeologists. It can be par- 
ticularly useful in beginning new catalogues of large 
collections or in rev ising the catalogues of collections 
which have outgrown their original systems and have 
thus become unwieldy. It might also serve advan 
tageously as the foundation for field catalogues of 
large excavations, but in general it would be somewhat 
over-refined and some of the subdivisions would un- 
doubtedly have to be eliminated. Some aspects might 
also be useful in framing the final discussions in exca- 
vation reports or as an integrating medium in certain 
specialized archaeological studies. 

The author's primary purpose is to organize material 
culture objects according to methodological principles 
of technology. The chapter headings will give some 
L’Homme et la 


I. Structure of Technique in Human Societies. 


idea of the structure of his system 
Matieére 
II. Elementary Means of Action on Material (per 
cussion, fire, water, air, force). III. Transportation. 
IV. Techniques of Manufacture. V. First Elements of 
Technical Evolution. Milieu et Techniques: V1. Tech 
niques of Acquisition (hunting, fishing, stock raising, 
agriculture, mining). VII. Techniques of Consumption 
(eating, clothing, dwellings). VIII. Problems of Origin 
and Diffusion. IX. Evolution Technique 

For the actual cataloguing of large masses of ma- 
terial it is perfectly possible to apply this scheme 
succe ssivel\ toa series of geographic or other assem- 
blages, so that the same code designation by letter or 
number could apply to the same category throughout. 
There are, of course, many ways of classifying material 


culture, and this particular approach, although ap 


parently becoming pop 


[ is but one of 


ilar in Europe 


many. It is particularly well adapted to the older type 


logical exhibit, but seems rather 


less so for the more recent ty of ethnographical 


display in which the stress is on the functional inter 


} 
objects 


relationship of diverse 
The reader must be warned that he will look in vain 
for detailed treatment or ade quate re ferences to spec ial 


studies on the diffusion, or history of any 


Apart 
the 


articular techniqu aspect of technology 
from a few occasional and sketchy comments 


author leaves this area pretty well unexplored. It must 


be remembered that his stated purpose 


is to presenta 
rationalized methodological means of categorizing ma- 
itilizing techniques as his criteria 


His resul 


schematized expression what 


terial culture by 


He does just that ts are a formalized and 


has been recognized 


and tacitly accepted ethnologists, museum 


time. If 


this work can be 


curators, and many a! jlogists for some 


these limitations are kept in mind 
useful for special purposes 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE ROBERT W. ERRICH 


The Birth of Civilization in the Near East, by Henri 
Frankfort. Pp. 116 + 51, pls. 24 
1951. $4.00 


Indiana University 


Press, Bloomingtot 


In this attractive lume the former research pro 


fessor of Oriental archaeology at the University of 
of the Warburg and Courtauld 


History of Art 


versity of London 


Chicago, now director 


Institute for the and professor of 
I 


ancient history at presents 
Lectures he Unive 
f 1948-49 


expanded, they reflect the era before the t iumph of the 


his Patten rsity of Indiana, 


delivered in the winter Though somewhat 
radiocarbon method of dating 


All early 


several centuries, ¢ 


ancient organic de 


posits date S Will tn lave to come down 


en thot were moderate to 


begin with. The Warka period must come down a good 


five centuries, from an inctpil ibout 3750 B.c. to the 


beginning of the last quarter of the same millennium 


roughly speaking. The beginning of the First Egyptian 


Dynasty must come down over two centuries into 


the twenty-ninth century B though this will still 


be disputed by many 


Frankfort is unquestionably one of the most compe 


task 


inalysis of the ap 


which he 


tent living sch undertake the 


has set himself: a hical 


proach to the subject (Chap. I) and a detailed account 


of the beginnings of sedentary culture in Egypt and 
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Mesopotamia (Chaps. II-IV). In the first place, he 
is an assiduous student of philosophy, aesthetics, and 
anthropology, an ardent admirer of the philosophical 
idealist, Wilhelm Dilthey, and of the Neo-Kantian, 
Ernst Cassirer. In the second place, he has excavated 
at length in both Egypt and Mesopotamia; he is 
familiar with Aegean archaeology, and he is the author 
of books and articles of great importance in the field 
of comparative archaeology and art. Moreover, he 
writes well and interestingly. The book before us can 
thus be heartily recommended as a fascinating and 
reliable introduction to the subject. 

The reviewer has often locked horns with the author 
on epistemological and philosophical questions, since 
he himself is frankly dualistic in his approach, con- 
sidering that the only way to obtain reliable historical 
information is through application of ‘‘positivistic”’ 
methods to the available data, but that no one has a 
right to extend these methods to the worlds of spirit 
and value. Frankfort, on the other hand, is an avowed 


idealist of the school of Cassirer, whose ‘‘symbolische 
Formen” and psychologism have influenced him very 
strongly. In the present book, however, he seems to 
break away in principle from a number of former 
positions and there is apparently none of the premature 
racial psychology which colored some of his earlier 
experiments in analysis of the differences between 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations. 

In Chapter I Frankfort, in his turn, locks horns 
successively with Spengler, over whom he scores an 
easy triumph, and Toynbee, whom he analyzes pene- 
tratingly (23-31). Interested students may compare 
the reviewer's milder analysis and criticism of Toynbee 
in his From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore 
1946) 60-65. Frankfort’s sharp criticisms of Toynbee’s 
treatment of Egyptian history and culture are justified 
as a rule, but the reviewer does not think that he is 
fair to Toynbee’s positive contributions to our under- 
standing of the ‘“‘dynamics”’ of history. 

Of course, there are many minor points with which 
the reviewer would disagree, scattered through the 
volume, as well as a great many penetrating and 
illuminating observations. On p. 26 the reviewer would 
heartily disagree with the author's dictum that ‘‘ex- 
periment [in history] is impossible and experience 
subjective.”’ If we define experiment as testing of a 
(scientific) hypothesis by observation under controlled 
conditions, Frankfort’s own stratigraphic archaeology 
would very often approximate the terms of the defini- 
tion. It is, moreover, true that individual experience is 
necessarily somewhat subjective, even when it is the 
experience of a scientific experimenter, while the ex- 
perience of societies may be just as objective as any 
phenomenon of nature. Frankfort is given to such easy 
generalizations, which do not stand analysis. 

Among points of detail we may mention the follow- 
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ing. From some of the author's judgments about 
ancient and modern climatic conditions one may 
reasonably dissent. E.g., while his description of Libya 
in the second millennium is correct (34), the inference 
that the climate has changed is invalid. There are 
still great numbers of olive trees and vines, as well 
as of large and small cattle. Of course, we must re- 
member that Libya included Cyrenaica, as well as 
the relatively barren Marmarica, which had no more 
sedentary culture in the second millennium than today. 
The statement on p. 40 that the desert valleys of 
Egypt ‘‘are devoid of vegetation except for bushes 
of camel thorn”’ is not true at all (though probably 
not intended au pied de la lettre); 


furth, Auf unbetretenen Wegen in Aegypten 


wein- 
1922) 139 
ff., where the famous explorer and botanist describes 


contrast Scl 


his journey through the Eastern Desert from the 
vicinity of Koptos to Qoseir on the Red Sea, dwelling 
with delight on the varied desert flora and the abun- 
dance of game, which supported him during the entire 
trip. This kind of citation could be multiplied with the 
greatest of ease. On the other hand, the author is 
quite right in saying that ‘“‘the Iranian plateau had not 
yet become a salt desert’’ in the fifth and fourth 
millennia B.c. (44). It was during the fourth millen- 
nium that dessication became acute in Sinai, the 
Jordan Valley, and similar regions which the reviewer 
has explored for ancient settlements. Of course, the 
regions which are desert today were relatively desertic 
in all periods except during the height of pluvial ages. 


The author’s statement that “primitive hoe or garden 
cultivation . . . exhausts the soil it uses’’ (37) needs 
much more qualification and explanation than he 
gives; he does not mention the phenomena of alkalini- 
zation (from irrigation) and formation of laterite soil 
(from exposure of freshly denuded tropical soil to the 
burning rays of the sun). These are the fundamental 
reasons for the rotation of plots, not ignorance of crop 
rotation and fallowing (which remains in most cases 
to be proved). 

We have passed over many points which demand a 
prolonged discussion, such as the origin of writing in 
the two regions, the purpose and original function of 
the Sumerian temple-tower. In conclusion, however, 
we may mention two very minor points. On p. 82 
Frankfort inadvertently speaks of the ‘‘malachite”’ 
mines of Sinai where he should say “‘turquoise."’ Since 
Petrie’s expedition in 1905 it has been known that the 
Egyptians mined turquoise, not malachite, and the 
subject is exhaustively dealt with by Lucas in suc- 
cessive editions of his standard work, originally called 
Ancient Egyptian Materials. It is very risky to assert 
that ‘there was no Grand Vizier” in Protodynastic 
Egypt (84), since most Egyptologists certainly con- 
sider the word ét on the Na‘rmer Palette, applied to 
the official who was most prominent after the king, as 
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an early consonantal spelling of the word Cité, ‘‘vizier"’ 
(standard Egyptian &ty). There is no concrete evi- 
dence against inferring that the office already existed. 
Frankfort has given us a valuable book, the defects 
of which are insignificant in comparison with the 
vividness and reliability of the picture as a whole. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIversity W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Karahéyiik Hafriyati Raporu, 1947, Ausgrabungen 
in Karahéyiik by Dr. Tahsin Ozgiic, and Dr. Nimet 
Ozgiig (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, V. Seri—No. 7) 

Ankara, 1949. 


Kiiltepe Kazisi Raporu, 1948, Ausgrabungen in 
Kiiltepe by Dr. Tahsin Ozgiig (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 
V. Seri—No. 10) Ankara, 1950. 

The Turkish archaeologists, who have only com- 
paratively recently entered the field of independent 
excavation, may well be proud of the care with which 
the work at the two sites has been carried out and of 
the promptness of their publication, which in this case 
does not spell haste. Foreign scholars will be par- 
ticularly grateful to find in addition to the Turkish 
texts, instead of the customary inadequate resumé, 
complete translations of both volumes into German. 
In future publications, more care should be devoted to 
proof reading, but what is given is sufficient for under- 
standing. Both volumes are adequately and fully illus- 
trated and have profile drawings of pottery, as well as 
plans of the architectural remains. Rather more com- 
parative material than is at all usual in preliminary 
reports is embodied in the text and footnotes, and the 
results of the excavations are summed up in separate 
chapters. So much for the features which the two 
volumes have in common. 

The excavation of Karahéyiik was undertaken as a 
first step in the investigation of the plains of Elbistan 
and Afsin, an important region through which roads 
leading by way of the passes of the Anti-Taurus from 
South to Central Anatolia must have been in use 
even in very early times. What was its history in pre- 
Hittite days when the great colony of Assyrian mer- 
chants existed at Kiiltepe (ancient Kanes) at least 
as early as the nineteenth century? What role did it 
play after the collapse of the Hittite Empire at the 
end of the thirteenth century, as well as in much later 
times when smaller kingdoms emerge into history, 
such as that of Karatepe on the Pyramos, so recently 
sprung to fame because of its Hittite-Phoenician bi- 
lingual inscriptions? Such are the questions posed. 
But an excavator must often accept answers, and these 
only partial, to questions he has never asked. As the 
work done on Karahéyiik lasted only one month and 
was limited to an area of 20 x 20 metres, the excavators 
may well be satisfied at having received so many 
relevant answers, even if they are as yet a long way 
from adequately replying to the questions. 
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By far the most important find was a stele with 
Hittite hieroglyphs on three sides standing in a stone 
socket and with a stone basin set into the earth in 
front of it, but not, when found, centered on the stele 
This was evidently intended for offerings in religious 
ceremonies. H. G. Giiterbock is responsible for a care 
ful drawing with brief commentary and points out the 
somewhat more archaic character of the inscription 
compared to those of the so-called Neo-Hittite period. 
Since then, La Roche has made a more detailed study 
of the text (Revue Hittite et Asianique, 11 (1950) 
47 ff.), further emphasizing its early features which 
may place it within the last years of the Hittite 
Empire. He interprets it as recording a cult established 
as a thank offering for the restoration of the city after 
devastation. 

The remains, as far as they have been excavated, 
cover the period of Roman occupation, the years from 
Hellenistic times to the fall of the Hittite Empire, to 
which are blanket designation of Post 


Hittite, and the period of the New Hittite Empire 


given the 


The excavators note the occurrence in some quantity 
of the fine plastically ornamented and burnished pot 
tery of the Hittites a tub 


brilliantly illustrated by 


with lions’ heads and some fragments of boldly exe 
cuted human and animal forms. Important, too, is 
the analysis of the pottery found in the four post 
Hittite strata, which emphasizes what has long been 
suspected: that the distribution of pottery loosely 
associated with the Phrygians does not coincide with 
what is known of the area they occupied geograph 
ically. 
Burial 
Elbistan 


customs show that the practices of the 


valley did not in all respects agree with 
contemporary usage as far as we know it from other 
Anatolian settlements of the first millennium B.c. 


They were closer to more ancient Anatolian burial 
customs. 

Only by thus emphasizing the divergences from 
other regional groups, as well as the resemblances 
which united them, and avoiding premature synthesis, 
shall we really geta vivid and realistic picture of 
ancient Anatolia. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
promising investigations in this important region may 
be continued over a wider area and, above all, to a 
greater depth, making the necessary correlations with 


the excavations of Kiiltepe 


The excavations at Kiiltepe, planned to last some 
fifteen years and to carry forward our knowledge of 
both the city and the foreign colony, were begun with 
two areas (A and B) on the Karum, or merchants’ 
settlement, so spaced as to make a satisfactory pre- 
liminary test. The colony lies in the fields to the north- 
east of the majestic city mound which towers above it. 


A third small area (C) was started on the periphery 
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but soon abandoned as it proved unfruitful, but not 
wholly useless as it helped to define the limits of the 
town. In addition to the recovery of thousands of 
tablets, in which happily occurred the name of at 
least one Assyrian King, Erisum, and those of several 
merchants who had important storerooms containing 
archives of their business transactions, the stratifica- 
tion of the site into four building periods was firmly 
established in this first campaign. The numbering of 
the strata in the report runs from the surface down- 
ward. In the first and fourth no tablets were found, 
and even if this statement should be modified by 
subsequent campaigns, there can be little doubt that 
the occupation of the site by foreign merchants was at 
its height in the second and third city. In view of the 
generally held opinion that the activities of the foreign 
merchants covered no more than three generations, ora 
possible hundred years, it is of importance to note that 
the excavators found evidence for the hasty rebuilding 
of the city of stratum II after it had been destroyed by 
fire. This is further emphasized by the fact that some 
of the buildings of III rest directly upon the lower 
foundations and seem related to them. Thus no great 
lapse of time between the two building periods need be 
postulated. This seems to bring the evidence derived 
from the physical condition of the ruins into agree 
ment with that of the tablets. However, one must 
constantly remind oneself of the vast amount of ma- 
terial still unread which may well alter or at least 
modify the final conclusions. Perhaps from the view 
of cultural history, it is of considerable importance 
to note that the building technique which makes liberal 
Alisar, for it 
emphasizes the fact that nothing has been found at 


use of wooden grills is paralleled at 


the Karum, aside from their written records, which 
indicates that the merchants lived in anything but a 
purely Central Anatolian setting. Even their burials 
under the floors of courts and rooms, in cist graves 
and pithoi can be paralleled at Alisar and other sites. 
One does not quite understand the statement that 
cineration graves were found at Kiiltepe for the first 
time in Anatolia in view of the cineration urns of the 
sixth city of Troy. What is true of houses and graves 
is also true of the vast amount of pottery, much of it 
in an excellent state of preservation. Few importations 
have as yet been found, even from other regions of 
Anatolia. In stratum IV, of which extremely little 
has been dug, there are a few pots of the Cilician- 
Syrian style which began to be used around the turn 
of the second millennium. One-handled bowls, of which 
it is said (181) that they are not found at Hittite 
sites, are fairly numerous in Cilicia towards the end 
of the third millennium and in increasingly sophisti- 
cated forms in the first half of the second millennium. 
They are also found at Troy at Early Bronze levels 
(Vol. I, part 2 


, type charts, figure 370 a); though at 
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neither site have the bowls quite the same profile 
with carinated shoulder and simple rim. It may prove 
of some chronological importance in ceramic history 
from 


that bichrome painted vessels came mostly 


strata II and III, and Cappadocian style pottery 


from IV. What has already been shown beyond a 


doubt is what Dr. Ozgii¢ has emphasized in his chapter 


of conclusions. The culture of the Old Hittites was 
derived from 
beauty of the 


existing cultures of Anatolia, and the 
older pottery as we now know it from 
that of the Old 
Hittite Empire, and certainly not equalled by that of 
the New. 


Kiltepe was never surpassed by 


The only criticism that might be brought against 
the report is perhaps one of measure rather than 
method, for the method is excellent. On the whole it 
is somewhat wordy and could undoubtedly be put 
more succinctly without sacrificing any of. the infor- 
mation it contains. Then, too, is it wise to speculate 
at such length when so much of the most important 
evidence is still to come from unread tablets and Dr. 
Nimet Ozgiic’s study of the seal impressions? How- 
ever, one must add that the speculation is not fanci- 
ful but is based solidly on the archaeological evidence 
of the site itself. But even here, only a fraction has been 
excavated. However, why cavil when so much that 
is new and important is presented to us? Dr. Ozgiic 
and his colleagues are to be congratulated, and perhaps 
even envied, for the results already obtained and for 
the years of interesting work which lie ahead. 

Hetty GOLDMAN 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, by Nelson 
Glueck (The Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, vols. 25-28 for 1945-1949). 
I: Text, pp. xix + 423, figs. 130; part II: Pottery 
Notes and Plates, pp. 425-711, pls. 163, map. New 
Haven, 1951. $12.00. 


This double 


previous volumes see 


Part 


volume is the last of a series 
AASOR 14, 15, 18-19) 
senting the results of the surveys undertaken by Dr. 


Glueck on behalf of the American School of Oriental 


(for 


pre 


Research in Jerusalem. The current volume is devoted 
to the east side of the Jordan Valley and the portion 
of Transjordan from the Zerqa to the WaAdi 
Yarmak. Like the other reports, this gives a succinct 
but remarkably comprehensive description of the loca 
tion, appearance, and surface remains of a large num 
ber of occupation sites ranging in date from the 
Chalcolithic Age to mediaeval Arabic times. 

No one has more nearly perfected the technique of 
gleaning information from surface exploration than 
Dr. Glueck, and this series of books will provide in- 
valuable background for our knowledge of Trans- 
jordan for many years to come. Obviously excavation 


» 
| 
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of some of the more important sites here described 
would be desirable, for there is still much to be learned 
which only excavation can provide. However, it is 


interesting and in some ways astounding to see how 


surface work, carefully done and carefully interpreted, 


can make clear the outlines of the general course of 
history, not merely for one site, but for a whole area. 
The pattern of diffusion of Nabataean influence, for 
instance, is here revealed in much clearer light than 
before, and Dr. Glueck has made some shrewd deduc- 
tions as to the extent and nature of Nabataean pene- 
tration of the area based largely on the presence or 
absence of the characteristic pottery. In southern 
Transjordan in the area centered around Petra, Naba 
taeans were apparently a substantial part of the popu- 
lation, and their fine painted pottery appears in almost 
every site, along with inscriptions and characteristic 
architecture. But in northern Transjordan and south- 
ern Syria, although the cultural (and apparently po 
litical) predominance of the Nabataeans is apparent 
in the temples and inscriptions, Nabataean settlers 
were in the minority and failed to import their own 
pottery, using instead whatever variety was current 
in the area. On the basis of this evidence the latter 


area may be assumed to have been a colony or a 
peripheral part of the Nabataean state. 

To epitomize Dr. Glueck’s general conclusions, the 
explorations have revealed a distinctive Neolithic 
culture in the Jordan Valley; remains of the entire 
Chalcolithic Age, largely paralleling that of Western 
Palestine, in the valley; an extensive Early Bronze 
civilization in both the Jordan Valley and Transjordan, 
with the terminal phase poorly represented in the 
northern parts; a flourishing Middle Bronze I age, 


notable for the foundation of numerous new settle 
ments; a considerable gap in settlement corresponding 
roughly to Middle 


tensive settlement in most of the area through the 


3ronze II and Late Bronze; in- 


entire Iron Age, followed by another period of decline, 
and then the important Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine 
culture. It is interesting to see how this fits with the 
archaeological records of Western Palestine and with 
written sources. For example, the long period with 
little settlement during later Middle Bronze and Late 
Bronze times is in marked contrast with the situation 
in the western part of the land, which, under the 
stimulus of the Hyksos Empire, was enjoying one of its 
most flourishing cultures; but in both areas the archae- 
ological evidence corresponds with that of the Egyp- 
tian records. Middle Bronze I, which is not well 
represented in Western Palestine, is strong in the 
eastern regions, where the number of new settlements 
is particularly indicative of the strength of the Syrian 
culture's influence on its southern neighbor. The de- 
cline in Assyrian and Persian times reflects the un- 
certain political conditions of the land under foreign 
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rule; and the subsequent rise in fortune is due chiefly 
to the importance of the great commercial enterprises 
which flourished by reason of the balance of power 
usually maintained between the Parthian and Greco- 
Roman Empires 

Dr. Glueck’s work here should destroy once and 
for all the myth that the present decline in fortunes 


} 


of the area is due far-reaching climatic changes. 


Over and over in this volume he describes the careful 
neasures taken during the more flourishing periods 
to catch and conserve the largest possible amount of 
water and to use it best possible advantage, 
and emphasizes that adequate control of water is all 
that is necessary to permit the area to support large 
cities and sizable populations. The achievements of 


he state of Israel in similar areas have substantiated 


this in our own day 
Part I of the report contains the general description 


of sites and architectu remains and the historical 


conclusions. Part II contains the catalogue and tech 


nical description of the pottery and the photographs 


and drawings of pottery and flints. This division has 


the notable advantage of separating the general text 


which is of interest to a wide range of students, from 


the documentation, which concerns only the specialist 


The description of the pottery and citation of the 


comparative material are done with the author 


wide know 


That archaeologists will make 


well 
known competence, based on a ledge of 
Palestinian archaeology 
good use of this pair of books is a foregone conclusion 
and it is to be hoped that students of ancient history 
in general will not miss the wealth of material available 
book. To scholars interested in Greco 


in the first 


Roman civilization, usually) 


Near East 


remarkably ignorant of 


the contemporary it is particularly com 
mended. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ANN PERKINS 


Troy. General Introduction. The First and Second 
Settlements, Blegen. John L. C 


Marton Rawson, erling 


as 


Part 1 


Press 


key, 
Volume I 
Text. Part rinceton Univ 
1950 


ersity 
$36.00 
rhe final p ibli 


niversity of Cincinnati 


Expedition to Tt in impressive start with 


the appearar in two parts), containing 


a general introduction about the aims and achieve 
ments of the n excavating campaigns and the 
full presentation of the material for the first and second 


settlements on the site 


The repor is limited the results of the 


Troy. It 


made at a re 


new 
soundings mat Is € xplic itly stated that 
classification of 


Nor are the 


itions recapitulated except 


no atter 
Schliemann’s and Doerpfeld’s material 
results of the Ger xca\ 


in cases where tl ncinnati Expedition was able to 
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correct errors or furnish additions to previously in- 
complete data. 

The result is an excavation report in the truest 
sense of the word. The untouched parts of the Troy 
mound were limited. The evidence left was salvaged 
with the greatest care. The method of excavating is 
fully explained in Troy I. No big tools were used, and 
special attention was paid to previews and checks of 
stratification afforded by scarps of old trenches, some- 
times the only accessible evidence. Descriptive text, 
photographs and drawings convey to the reader a 
lesson in practical archaeology of the most meticulous 
kind. The isolated position of several “pinnacles” in 
the vast Schliemann trenches gave an opportunity to 
demonstrate the real meaning of comparative stratig- 
raphy and archaeological method. 

The present volume deals with the excavation re- 
sults according to a system laid down for the entire 
For (the 


“city” is avoided on the valid ground that the mound 


Troy publication each settlement term 
is of limited size, and a fortress rather than a con- 
glomerate of domestic structures) a short introduction 
lists previous and new excavations, offers a_ brief 
sketch of the subdivisions of the period as emerging 


from new evidence, and discusses external relations 


and chronology. The objects recovered are then sys 


} 


tematically classified, the various categories (such as 


tools, idols, whorls, pottery) being reduced to essential 
types according to shapes. The convenience of a simple 
reference system for pottery shapes, to mention the 
bulkiest group of material, is clear. In the general type- 
list distribution and fabrics are briefly explained, and 
references to parallels from other sites inserted. 

These relatively brief introductory sections (pp. 
33-80 Troy I; pp. 203-244 Troy II) are followed by 
descriptions of the excavated material, analyzed by 
sections as dug, but following the original growth of 
the settlement from the earliest strata upward. 

As a result of these scientific principles of publica 
tion the conclusions of the expedition are modestly em- 
bedded in the factual and systematic reports offered 
One finds the salient features sketched in the intro 
ductions, but has to turn to the descriptions for full 
touches. This is where a 


documentation and final 


criticism of the publication method seems justified. 
The soundness of the excavations is so obvious that a 
perusal of detailed field reports becomes unnecessary. 
Trenches which are relatively unproductive could have 
been dealt with more summarily, and an analysis of 
architectural units room by room (II g, the coherent 
plot of fig. 462, pp. 321 ff.) seems needlessly discon- 
tinuous. It looks as if the Cincinnati expedition feels 
the reader should have his fair share of spadework. 
By the maintenance of a strictly detached point 
of view the present publication rules out speculation 


and integration. The criticism voiced here has un- 
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doubtedly been antic ipated and rejected by the editors. 
One has to admire the integrity which determined the 
pattern of Troy J, but may object that any excavating 
process is a form of organization and interpretation 
of material. The interpretation starts with the reversal 
of stratigraphy from order of excavation to that of 
accumulation. The sound judgment displayed in this 
respect, which enabled the excavators to refine Schlie 
mann’s and Doerpfeld’s system considerably, should 
have been allowed to operate in the articulation of 
field reports as well. A specialist with exceptional 
requests for information can always consult the orig 
inal field notes. 

Among the most important new results of the 
roy I is now 

The middle 


and late phases of I turned out to contain an im 


Cincinnati Expedition are the following 
subdivided into ten sub-periods (I a-j 


pressive stronghold of which Schliemann had no ink- 
ling. Reverence for Troy II buildings (perhaps undue, 
in view of the fact that such archaeological ‘‘ruins” 
are doomed in the long run) prevented Blegen’s expe- 
dition from penetrating to the center of settlement I. 
But the discovery of large and well-built houses in the 
lowest strata of I, apsidal in I a and rectangular in 
I b (of “‘megaron” type) proves that Troy I was of 
monumental nature from the beginning, unlike the 
average central Anatolian settlement. 


Troy I, 


middle phase, now fully illustrated, is an outstanding 


The sculptured stele found near gate R of 


contribution to our knowledge of Trojan culture 
Artistically the relief is not impressive (contrast e.g. 
the Cycladic third millennium idols), but the very 
presence of a monumental piece of stone carving is 
significant in this early stage. This stele’s findspot 
near the gate may indicate an original connection 
with city fortifications. One is tempted to think of the 
sculptured gate-guardian at Bogazkéy as a remote 
parallel. 

Troy I for the 
first time offers an accurate stratigraphical framework 
for the objects found. Troy I pottery be 


The architectural subdivision of 


omes more 
than the unarticulated mass of the Schliemann Samm 


lung catalogue. The gains are even greater in the case 
of Troy II, which used to be submerged in the chaotic 


assemblage II-V. It is shown that the three archi- 
tectural sublevels of Schliemann and Doerpfeld do 


II. Levels II d-g 
} 


as additional strata preceding the third settlement. 


not suffice for Troy are recognized 
Megaron II A stood on the citadel through the vicissi 
tudes of II c-f. House II R is now dated to level II c 
), and is added 


to the impressive array of monumental buildings on 


(instead of II a as Doerpfeld assumed 


the citadel in this phase. The last phases, II ef, 
seem to be short-lived rebuilding levels without much 
change in outlook, destroyed by the great fire which 


left a mass of debris in stratum II g. Considerable 


= 
if 
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gold finds in this level identify it as the burnt stratum 
from which Schliemann recovered his treasures. 
Through the substrata of II follow the 
curious ceramic development. In II b the wheel is 


we can 
introduced for plain bowls; and large red-polished 


plates are frequent. Red and plain wares supplant 
the black and grey types of the earlier levels. In II c 
the first true depata appear, slender goblets with widely 
swung handles, to start their long evolution through 
Troy II-V. Comparative studies will greatly benefit 
by the precision of these analytic sections. 

Where the place of Troy in the ancient world is 
concerned, the present publication does not claim the 


legree of objectivity as in the descriptive state- 


same ¢ 
ments. ‘‘The first and paramount task envisaged was 
to reexamine the whole problem of the Trojan strati 
the light of present-day knowledge of 
(6). 
Coming to the Troad with a mine of knowledge on 
} 


fication in 


Aegean archaeology.” This is plain language. 


Aegean prehistory, the Cincinnati excavators were 


the best qualified judges of the Aegean relations of 


Troy. But they weakened the sections on external 
relations and chronology by not giving equal considera- 
tion to the Oriental aspect of their problems. It is 


true that neither the central Anatolian nor Cilician 


sites have been fully published, but important pre- 
liminary reports are available, which enable one to 
assign Troy its place in the Anatolian sequence (cf. the 
recent attempt of V. Milojcié in Chronologie der jiin- 
geren Steinzeit Mittel- und Stidosteuropas {1949]). The 
over connection of Troy with the history and 
absolute chronology of the Near East is more reliable 
than the indirect bridge via the Aegean and Crete. 
From this angle the outlook for Troy is brighter than 
one would be led to suspect by such a list of agnostic 
remarks as that on pp. 208-212 of Troy J. 

Troy must have controlled the surrounding valley 


immediately from its foundation. It did not necessarily 


dominate the Straits (as stated on p. 40) which would 


come under the sway of more directly coastal sites. 


Aegean ceramic imports or Aegean imitations are 


found from tl 
relationship with sites like Thermi and 


II 


ind central Anatolia, as is most strikingly 


e middle I subperiod on. The general 
Poliochni is 
duly stressed. Troy has close connections with 
Cilicia 
illustrated by the 
These 


n of the Troy II pottery suggests no more 


wide distribution of the so-called 


bata 


de pata connections are pointed out but the 
discuss? 
than one-way traffic in Anatolia. Aegean imports and 
influences are prominent in the catalogues, but Ana- 
tolian ceramic imports are not even allowed a potential 
place in the Troy II lists (cf. pp. 212, 219). This is an 
impossible situation in view of the presence of Ana- 


tolian or even Mesopotamian figurines and jewelry 
Troy (cf. the lead figurine Schliemann Sammlung 


Troy I, 208 


at 


6446 , the admitted similarity of central 
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Anatolian and Trojan whorls (218), and the detailed 


I Cilicia and central 


served it 


tt 


cultural parallels to be o 
Anatolia. One 


heading of Aegean 


may suspect it under the general 


me 


212 


lian imports are 
of Troy I and 


only trace 


wares sé 


hiding. The “‘scored ware 
II seems a candidate 
of Anatolian ceramic 
The ethnic i 
basis of cultural sin 
movements in An lia in the peri roy 
Although the de velopment ol pot illed 
igh II 


In this respe: 


ssue On the 
late ethnic 
Il. 
gradual 


g, the ge hanges 


from Troy I a thro 
utterly 


spect 
t it would have been interesting 


to see a con mol pottery sl ipe s typical 


for I and II 


evolution. What is the origin of the depas 


iparative dia i 
There seems to be more than just gradual 
culture, with 
bowls and red 


ceramic inventory of wheelmade 


polished plates irchitectural 


its 
ind military vigor? 


if its best representatives, 


ot 


Troy has a ¢ iim 
but it seems 
locally. It mz 
Anatolian 

(209). In this case, howe, | wait for addi- 
tional evidence from ) Asia Minor for 
well as for 


in the 


hard t plain the ris this culture 


x rrect to think of central 


Trojan originals 


the expansior 
better stratigray 
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rhis reaction he fir roy volumes may seem 
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technical 
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much 
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been hitherto avai in 
discussion can start ‘ \ re all 


Fron 


doubts have been faced and removed 1a romantic 


but puzzling source of treasures and Greek adventure- 


tales, Troy is being ma a thoroughly known 


series of organized settlements. Its glamor had become 


tiresome to ¢ From xcavators 


in Asia Minor will hav 


the 


ists on, ¢ 
1 very safe feeling about their 
ind Aegean 
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The conscientious attitud play y the editors 
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of Troy I towards their excavated material also charac- 
terizes the first of a series of monographs planned to 
present detailed technical studies on various cate- 
gories of objects found at Troy. One of the main 
objectives of the Cincinnati Expedition was the local- 
ization and investigation of Trojan burials. Unfor- 
tunately the deceased Trojans proved very elusive, 
although the discovery of a cremation cemetery be- 
longing to the VIth settlement is an important new 
contribution to our knowledge of burial customs and 
beliefs in second millennium Anatolia. 

The previous settlements yielded only occasional 
anthropological information, when rare intramural 
burials (often of infants) were found. In fact, for the 
pre-classical period only nine skulls and skeletons were 
discovered by the new excavations. The succeeding 
phase provides eleven. J. Lawrence Angel makes no 
secret of this dearth of information but is not therefore 
deterred from a thorough comparative investigation. 
skeletal listed 
together with Schliemann’s Troy finds and contempo- 


The new material is and described 
rary items from Kumtepe, Hanaytepe, Yortan, Baba- 
kéy, Bozhiiyiik, Thermi and Antiparos. Folding tables 
facilitate comparisons of measurements. 

The data listed in the catalogue are followed by 
a methodological statement and a discussion of general 
characteristics as well as component types of Trojan 
skeletons. The complexity of the early anthropological 
patterns is considerable, but Angel's analysis remains 
clear, and he develops his tentative conclusions in 
detail before summarizing the study in the final pages. 

A collection of such limited extent as was available 
to Angel can never yield conclusive evidence, as he 
is the first to admit. One would like to examine the 
anthropological evolution during Troy I and II, but 
the first settlement is represented by only one skeleton 
as against four for Troy I], the sum of which can give 
no support for theories on cultural changes in the city. 
But the general range of early Trojan material suggests 
a hypothesis to Angel which is of interest to his 
archaeologist-readers: ‘‘the Trojan skulls here studied 
are linked basically with the east, with connections of 
progressively less importance from southeast, south 
and west (Aegean), northwest (Balkans) and north.” 
(30) 


rhe presence of an “Iranian” element in the 


Trojan skull-types is stressed (23 f.), although the 
most obvious characteristics are ‘‘Mediterranean.”’ In 
the appearance of ‘Basic White’ and ‘‘Alpine’’ traits 
exchanges with Europe can be suspected. ‘Racial 
mixtures and new combinations of traits are far more 


development at least of Aegean 


important in the 


civilization that » the separate groups which enter 


into the mixture’? (25). Archaeologists will gladly 


support this conclusion. Although more anthropolog 


ical material remains to be desired, it is good to have 
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this careful monograph with its wealth of comparative 
detail as a tool for further research. 


BryN Mawr COLLEGE MACHTELD J. MELLINK 


Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant, b, 
Stubbings. Pp. xvi + 111, pls. 18, figs. 37, n 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. $5.00 
This attractive monograph is the work 

3ritish scholar whose previous careful stuc 

(BSA 42 [1947 

Attic characteristics 


from Attica 
revealed a number of local 


cenaean pottery 


purpose of the present work is a chronological 
regional classification of Mycenaean pottery fr 
(by 


Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt 


Levant which Stubbings means onl; 
and the us¢ 
results as evidence for trade and colonization, al 

g (Klio 
pp. 131 ff.). Almost half the book is devotec 


cenaean pottery from Rhodes and Cyprus as regi: 


the lines suggested by Wace and Blegen 


control groups with which to relate the imports f 
in the Levant. 

ved exa! 
Pale ati 
British 
Ashmolean, and other collections. Mr. Stubbir 


This study, begun before the war, invol 
tion of Mycenaean vases in the Cyprus 
Beirut 


Cairo and Museums, the 


also had the cooperation of Woolley and Scl 
concerning unpublished material from Tell At 
and Ras Shamra. It was completed in 1947 aft 
appearance of Furumark’s Mycenaean t 
despite the exhaustive nature of the latter, St 
work should fill a need for the more gener 
The text is concise and readable, and 
first time), line drawings and three maps 
The specialist may be somewhat more ¢ 
some of Mr. Stubbings’ conclusions. Fron 
logical standpoint, the criticism concerns 1 
tails. Stubbings accepts Furumark’s chronolog 
few reservations; the 
II (ca. 1500 B.c 


Mycenaean 


period embraced goes from 
) through III B (ca. 1230 B.« 
trade with the Levant fell oft 
The reviewer questions the dating of a few pieces 
favors a more organic division of Myc. III A, 
gested by the late J. F. Daniel (AJA 46 [1942 
the designation III A:2 for the sp 
Also, Stubbir 
and II 


(Chapter IV), and has lost much of the valu 


reserving 
Amarna period (1375-1350 B.« 


minimized the significance of LH I 


early single finds in Rhodes and Cyprus by 
them together under the designation ‘‘M 
III A:1" (8-11 and 26-31 


monograph by Helene Kantor, The 


; an acquaintatr 
Orient in the Second Millennium B. 
have corrected this. 


Stubbings’ regional classification may 
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more seriously. The reviewer would agree that all 
Mycenaean pottery in the Levant (in his restricted 
use of the term) was imported, with the exception of 
obvious local imitations (73-4 and 99). Fortunately, 
his suggestion that Tell Abu Hawam may have been a 
center of local production is more or less withdrawn in 
n. 2 on p. 87. If Stubbings denies a manufacturing 
center to Ras Shamra (87), where there was almost 
certainly a colony of Mycenaeans, the case for such at 
Tell Abu Hawam is scarcely justified. The main prob 
lem then is not whether Mycenaean pottery in the 
Levant is imported but where it was manufactured. 
Much of it belongs to Furumark’s ‘‘Levanto-Mycen- 
aean”’ class with strong resemblances to Mycenaean 
vases from Cyprus. A smaller proportion has closer 
affinities to Rhodian Mycenaean, and a still smaller 
matched in Mycenaean 


proportion can be exactly 


pottery from Greece. Stubbings’ chapters on Mycen 
aean vases from Rhodes and Cyprus are the preface 
to this regional interpretation. 

The 
Stubbings’ Rhodian chapter. All evidence 


fied site at Trianda, the Mycenaean chamber tombs 


reviewer would not quarrel with much in 


the strati 


at Ialysos with complete Mycenaean inventories, and 
a marked conservatism in pottery—points to the early 
colonization of Rhodes and the start of local manu- 
facture before the beginning of the fourteenth cent. 
B.c. With Cyprus the case is quite different, and, in 
the reviewer's opinion, it might better have been 
considered as part of the Levant than made a parallel 
to Rhodes. Stubbings does not note the incomplete 
colonization of Cyprus, where the native Cypriote 
tomb form continues and Cypriote and other imported 
wares are numerically dominant (see Sjéqvist, Prob- 
lems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age 183-4). He would, 
however, have Cyprus the main, if not the only center 
of production of ‘‘Levanto-Mycenaean” ware, al 
though it is not clear when he believes Cyprus got 
launched on such a flourishing production. On p. 44 
“a little of Myc. III A from Cyprus may be 
local, while the rest of it is not improbably imported ; 


Myc 


local, while some may be imported."’ This is hardly 


he says: 
III B the great majority is most probably 


consistent with his theory that the necked krater is a 
characteristic Cypriote shape and that the figured 
style is ‘peculiar to Cyprus”’ (33), for some of the best 
pictorial-style kraters belong to the opening decades 
of the fourteenth cent. B.c. and would thus present 
the phenomenon of local production of a de luxe ware, 
while Cyprus was importing run-of-the-mill stirrup 
vases, pithoid jars, etc. In the thirteenth cent. B.c. 
the case for partial local production is much stronger. 
“Specific Levanto-Mycenaean shapes’ belong mostly 
to this period, but here Stubbings fails to distinguish 


between at least three different fabrics (pointed out 
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by Daniel, AJA 46 [1942] 289), as his statement on 
Furumark Rude Style” 
to separate these pots so definitely 
f Cypriot LH III B, especially as 


(italics mine) 


1 
shows 


p. 38 concerning 
“T see no reason 
from the remainder « 
there is no definite difference in technique”’ 


With Daniel's intermediate fabric the distinction is 


somewhat more difficult, but most of the peculiarly 


is the shallow 


which 


Levantine shapes, sucl with strap 


handles, occur in a fabric is somewhat inferior 
to standard Mycenaean 


is a large subject which can best 
be treated on its own merits still 
of the opinion (AJA 49 [1945] 534-556) that the bulk 


of pictorial-style vases found in Cyprus and the Levant 


The pi torial style 


The reviewer is 


are of mainland manufacture with the Eastern market 
Stubbings (70), while admitting that manu 
not be entirely of 


Myc. III A period. 


om Berbati in 


in mind 


facture “for export only’? may 


modern origin to the 


denies it 


He dismisses the pictorial fragments fr 
f ores of 
VYprus against one (the 
krater from Corinth) and a few handfuls of she 
} 


a few cavalier words The evidence of si 


complete examples from ( new 
rds from 


e interpre ted otherwise” 


Surely the 


Greece [italics mu innot 


(viz. Cypriote manufé mere preser- 


vation of a vase idental, and fragments from a 
site which hac iln are more cogent evidence 
than the best preser mb groups. In addition to 
the Berbati sherds there is an increasing number of 


mainland vases which can be matched in so-called 


“Levanto-Mycenaeat 


krater from Cori 


’ examples. Stubbings cites the 
th (Hesperia 18 [1948] 156 f., 


pls. 23-4 ut through misdating it, misses its real 


new 


peculiarities” are late fea- 


ompared it with III B examples 


significance. Actually its 
tures and, hac 
J would not have 


e.g. Cesnola Col 437—he con 


sidered it imitation of the Cypriote 
mouthed 
Ill was found < Matz, 
Fors 1 auf Kreta 1942 pp. 84-88, pls. 3, 2 and 
65, 6-8) and is a close parallel to British Museum C 


398 from Klavdia 


type.” of the wide 


Suda in Crete 


; or monograms painted in 
Appendix B are another 
in 


almost two to 


The “pot-marks 
a pale red ( 
offshoot of any study « ycenaean ware yprus, 
ratio ol 


Mycenaean 


dipinti separately 


where they « one 


Although 
from the 


compared with all other areas 


Stubbings consi rs the 
other four classes of Cypriote Bronze Age inscriptions 
(see Daniel, AJA 45 [1941] 249-282), he has made a 
the 


real facsimiles 


and has e 


contribution b iving large 
readings, 
additional 


the dipinti were fired is settled, 


signs, several with nev 


Daniel's corpus by six 


| vases 


question of whether 
unwise to use the 


it seems pot-marks” as evidence 
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for or against Cypriote manufacture (as Stubbings 
seems inclined, 52). 

The final chapter dealing with historical conclusions 
is on the whole cautious and sound, and attempts to 
relate the distribution of Mycenaean ware in the 
Levant (as shown on the three maps of the Myc. 
II, II] A and III B periods at the end of the book) to 
historical events, particularly the struggle between 
Egypt and the Hittites for Syria and Palestine. 

Much of the above criticism stems from a basic 
difference of opinion with regard to Cypriote manu- 
facture in general and the pictorial style in particular. 
Nonetheless the reviewer must reluctantly admit that 
this monograph does not achieve the same clarity 
and conclusiveness that marked Mr. Stubbings’ previ- 
ous study of Mycenaean from Attica. Perhaps regional 
classification can best proceed by further study of 
separate mainland centers. In a sense, a region like 
Attica was both more homogeneous and yet more 
provincial than the great eastern emporia of Enkomi 
and Ugarit, which may have received wares from a 
number of different centers, while perhaps producing 
some of their own. Until there are more complete 
studies along the lines of Stubbings’ survey of Attic 
Mycenaean, the Potter's Shop at Zygouries, the Gran- 
ary at Mycenae, and especially the long-awaited publi- 
cation of the Potter’s Kiln at Berbati, it seems unwise 
to build up eastern centers of production based largely 
upon distribution of specific types in tombs, for these 
may equally well represent import preferences. 

New HAVEN, Conn. SaRA A. IMMERWAHR 


The Burden of Egypt, an Interpretation of Egyptian 
Culture, by John A. Wilson. Pp. 332, pls. 32 figs. 73. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. 
$6.00. 

Any criticism of The Burden of Egypt must neces- 
sarily be colored by the reader’s opinion concerning 
the method and purpose of historical study. Professor 
Wilson’s approach, as he makes abundantly clear in 
his preface and throughout his work, is a speculative 
and subjective one. His book, he says, is “not a history 
of ancient Egypt, but rather a book about ancient 
Egyptian history.’’ Such a book, he concedes, should 
be prefaced by a sober and scientific and (so far as 
that is possible) objective presentation of historical 
facts and sources. There is available, however, no 
such presentation that is not antiquated, and, more- 
over, a great part of the ancient sources cannot be 
left to “speak for themselves,”’ but must, by their 
very nature, be interpreted through a projection into 
the past of the historian’s imagination if they are to 
become intelligible to the modern mind. 

It is a Herculean labor that Professor Wilson has 
set himself, one which requires knowledge, not only 
of Egyptian source-material and the vast modern 
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literature that has grown up about it, but also of other 
cultures; and, as he points out, any conclusions 
reached must be modified by common sense. He brings 
to the task great learning—that is apparent on every 
page. How far he has succeeded in his attempt to 
interpret Egyptian culture is difficult to evaluate. 
One asks oneself if it is humanly possible for any 
modern, however steeped in the past, really to ‘think 
Egyptian.” Granted it is possible, there are certainly 
scattered facts on which Professor Wilson’s interpre- 
tation is based that have been disproved or questioned, 
and many other facts that lend themselves to meanings 
at variance with those accepted by the author. To 
list them would require more documentation than 
time and space allow. And perhaps such occasional 
divergences of fact or opinion are inevitable and not 
too important in estimating the overall value of a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking work. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the book is well 
and clearly written. Parts of it, such as the early 
portion on the emergence of civilization out of pre- 
history, are conspicuously so. Yet it is occasionally 
marred by an indirectness of approach and a slightly 
argumentative diffuseness that may make it bewilder- 
ing to a person with small background of more ortho- 
dox history. Its greatest weakness, in this reviewer's 
opinion, is that it has a thesis, and that some of the 
evidence brought to support the thesis seems to be 
selected or even rather too closely trimmed to fit. The 
thesis, as I understand it, is that the underlying causes 
of Egypt's rise and fall had a moral and ethical basis. 
Briefly (and rather bleakly) the outline of the book is 
this: By the end of the Fourth Dynasty, the Egyptians 
had formulated for all time their ideas of this world 
and the next, had made most of their technical dis- 
coveries, had established their canons of art. The cul- 
ture thus developed was pragmatic and materialistic, 
setting worldly wealth and success above everything, 
and picturing the next world as a continuation of this 
one. The entire system depended on a divine order 
with the divine kingship as its ‘‘keystone.’’ Art was 
largely propagandistic. 

This system worked when times were good, failed in 
bad times, but there was no essential change in the 
ancient outlook on life until the New Kingdom, the 
age of colonial and imperial expansion. A sense of 
permanency and inevitability in the established order 
had enabled the Egyptians to achieve a high civiliza- 
tion. But the ‘ 
that Egypt was highly civilized suggest also that she 


‘very qualities which suggest the claim 


lacked self-criticism, that she never achieved profun- 
dity, and that she never felt the burning inner urge 
to achieve new and daring conquests of mind and 
spirit. Spiritual balance, given by the gods at the 
beginning of time, to last unchanged for eternity, 
frees a people from fear, but it also frees a people 
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from the necessity of continually discovering the gods 
and the gods’ purposes for man."’ (145-146). 

With the age of conquest came a gradual dissolution, 
beginning with abandonment of isolationism, over- 
expansion, a growing bureaucracy, public and private 
extravagance, adoption of foreign ideas, modification 
of accepted religion, and ending in the familiar pattern 
of excessive taxation, inflation, impoverishment and 
ultimate despair, which took refuge in religious and 
artistic formalism, in superstition and magical prac- 
tices. No dangerous parallels with modern civilizations 
are drawn. 

In general outline all this seems to be true, though, 
as I have said, one could take exception to some of the 
facts that support the arguments. I shall confine my- 
self to a few out of many comments in the field of art, 
in which the book offers some curious statements. I 
cannot agree that statues before the Fourth Dynasty 
are ‘‘compact cylinders”’ or reliefs ‘‘soft, moist ginger- 
bread men”’ (53). Archaic sculpture is softer in line, 
more rounded in detail than later sculpture, but I see 
little of the compact cylinder in the early statue of 
Khasekemui or the famous figure of Djoser. They seem 
to me already to possess the ‘cubical’ characteristics 
that hardened into greater rigidity in later dynasties. 
Still less can I see the moist flabbiness of gingerbread 
in such works as the great relief of Djoser striding 
mightily, or in the magnificent relief carvings of the 
Third Dynasty noble, Hesire. Even the figure of 
Narmer on his slate-palette, while a bit wooden, is far 
from limp. It is perhaps unfortunate that the archaic 
sculpture chosen by Professor Wilson to illustrate this 
phase of Egyptian culture (fig. 5c) is now generally 
held not to be of the archaic period at all, but even it, 
though mediocre enough, can hardly be described as a 
“compact cylinder.” 

I certainly would not concede that art ceased to be 
creative in 1450 B.c., as is implied on p. 309. While later 
(as earlier) artists worked within established con- 
ventions, there was surely a fresh creative element 
present in the Amarna period, in the early Ramesside 
and even in the Saite period. It is not true, moreover, 
that art for the remainder of the Empire following the 
Amarna age “retained the fluid line, hasty drawing 
and naturalism of Amarna.”’ Neither all Amarna art 
nor a great part of what follows is hasty in drawing. 
Certainly after Ramses II naturalism in the Amarna 
sense hardly exists and much of the formal, if rather 
boring, later imperial art is neither naturalistic, fluid 
in line nor hasty in execution. I believe most modern 
classical archaeologists would regard the statement 
(312) that the Greek orders—Doric, Ionic and Corin- 
thian—were derived from Egyptian prototypes as a 
rather sweeping one. 

I do not suppose the illustrations for The Burden of 
Egypt were intended to give an idea of the artistic 
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achievements of the Egyptians; they certainly don’t. 
It is hard to figure out just what their intention was. 
Some can be related to the text (though without much 
help from the captions) but others seem to be a rather 
haphazard choice, often of unimportant objects. The 
charming ivory box (fig. 4b) is not predynastic. It is of 
the New Kingdom in shape and execution—a very 
close parallel to it in ebony, which is indisputably 
from the latter period, may be seen in the Brooklyn 
Museum. One would like further documentation on 
the bust captioned ‘“‘Queen Ahmose Nefert-iri of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty”’ (fig. 18b). Can it be of the 
period to which it is (at least by implication) ascribed? 
Is it partly—and incorrectly—restored? Fig. 27 b is 
a puzzle. What is its history? It is captioned “Ancient 
Copy of a Scene, Showing Ramses II Marrying a 
Hittite Princess,” and it is indeed copied rather halt- 
ingly from a section of the famous rock-cut “marriage 
stela”’ at Abu Simbel. It is difficult to judge any work 
of art from a photograph. But the crudeness and 
the mechanism of the style, the suppression of some 
details and the misunderstanding of others, and the 
absence of any inscriptional material combine to make 
the suspicious-minded wonder if the piece can be more 
ancient than the nineteenth century. 

All this is just by the way. Professor Wilson’s book 
is not unique in its inadequate, rather summary and 
often imperceptive treatment of art. Some historians 
and philologists have not yet learned the extent to 
which art can be used as a source and a handmaiden 
for their studies. In general not enough has been 
thought or written on the evolution, the stylistic 
changes, and the cultural significance of Egyptian art 
to serve as a convenient guide to those who find a 
lifetime all too short to learn what there is to know of 
Egyptian history, religion, and language. If the art 
criticism seems inadequate, the reader will feel in- 
debted to Professor Wilson not only for a new outline 
of the history of Egyptian literature, but for fresh 
translations of many passages from Egyptian classics. 
Indeed, the book as a whole, thoughtful and learned 
and conscientious, cannot fail to be of value to students 
of the past. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


The City, of Akhenaten, Part III: The Central City 
and the Official Quarters, by J. D. S. Pendlebury. 
(Forty-fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Society). 2 vols., pp. xix + 261, figs. 28, and xii + 
112 plates, London, Egypt Exploration Society, 
1951. 


This very important publication records the exca- 
vations in the area of Amarna which contained the 
royal, religious and administrative buildings of the 
Egyptian government during that brief period in the 
fourteenth century B.c. when Amarna was the capital 
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of Egypt and the seat of the first religious reformation 
of which we have any knowledge. The combination of 
religious and political power concentrated in this 
ephemeral capital of a great empire, long ago aroused 
the hope that its excavation would solve some of the 
many questions obscuring a vitally important period. 

The probability that the site was our best chance 
to recover the history of the Amarna age necessitated 
the finest field work and its detailed publication. It 
is to the lasting credit of the Egypt Exploration 
Society that the present publication is an acknowl- 
edgment of the responsibilities incurred in undertaking 
the excavation and a monument to English scholar- 
ship. The text was written by the late Mr. J. D. S. 
Pendlebury who was killed early in the last war. 
Through many seasons’ work at Amarna Pendlebury 
had a knowledge of that site that provided a firm 
basis for his spirited interpretations of the period 
and it is depressing to know that we shall never again 
receive a publication from the hands of this vigorous 
and imaginative scholar. The text has been sympa- 
thetically edited by Prof. H. W. Fairman. 

Few important sites in Egypt have been as seriously 
devastated as Amarna, where little or nothing of 
palace or temple remains above ground. The destruc- 
tion of the main buildings was so thorough that at 
many points even the foundations had been removed, 
and the recent extension of cultivated land has covered 
about half the vast palace. Of the relief decorations of 
the great temple hardly a fragment was recovered. 
Despite these obstacles scientific field work has re- 
covered the ground plan of the temple, and its eleva- 
tion has been convincingly reconstructed by com- 
parison of the evidence of the excavation with the 
contemporary representations of the temple in the 
tomb reliefs at Amarna. The result is published in 
beautifully drawn plans and elevations, which give 
a clear picture of the appearance of a temple in many 
respects unique in Egyptian architecture. 

The palace, claimed by the excavators as the largest 
secular building of the ancient world, presented far 
greater difficulties than the temple. Its great size 
precluded the representation of more than a section of 
its elevation in any of the contemporary tombs and 
thus the ancient representations were of very limited 
use. Only half the area originally covered by the palace 
was available to the excavators; most of the building 
was devastated at least to surface level and, above all, 
the originality of the design was so great that tradi- 
tional forms were of little aid in the reconstruction. 
The publication clearly separates fact from suggestion 
in the proposed and convincing restorations of the 
various portions of this great palace. Of possible 
criticisms of the reconstruction this reviewer can offer 
only two of minor importance. It seems unnecessary 
to seek a foreign origin for the use of ramps (80) in 
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the palace. The ramp is but a reduced causeway, long 
a feature of Egyptian architecture, and its adaptation 
in a somewhat unusual form in the palace is probably 
but a development of the period. In two courts im- 
mediately south of the Broad Hall the excavators 
discovered remains of two series of twelve square 
structures (55, 77) around which alabaster fragments 
decorated on both faces were discovered. These struc- 
tures have been restored as supports for a series of 
free-standing stelae decorated on both faces. It is at 
least equally possible that these alabaster fragments 
were parts of balustrades or parapets and that the 
square supports are the remains of altars. Despite 
Petrie’s statements, there is little or no evidence that 
large scale, free-standing stelae decorated on both 
faces were in use at Amarna. Several fragments deco- 
rated on both faces published in this report (typical 
specimen, pl. 69, 1) as stelae are certainly from 
balustrades or parapets. 

The minor buildings are of more limited interest 
but are published with equal thoroughness. Detailed 
plans are given. Indeed, the publication of the archi- 
tecture of the Central City area is so thorough and 
admirable that these volumes will always be important 
to students of ancient architecture, as detailed records 
of source material of the first importance. 

The long chapter by Prof. Fairman on inscriptions 
from the Central City is not only authoritative and 
diversified but, rare quality for philological matters, 
interesting reading. The sections on sealings, hieratic 
dockets, etc., if used with the even more compre- 
hensive series published in the important articles of 
Dr. W. C. Hayes (JNES 10, no. 1 ff.), will provide 
a very adequate survey of these minor inscriptions of 
the end of Dyn. XVIII. The discussion of the chron- 
ology of the period, involving the controversial subject 
of the coregency of Amenhotep III and Akhenaten, 
will be of wider interest. Fairman discusses the in- 
scriptional evidence for the suggested coregency with 
a clarity and objectivity seldom characteristic of 
writers on this problem. While making clear his belief 
in the coregency he stresses that the evidence is far 
from definitive. This reviewer has little faith in the 
existence of the coregency and doubts that for the 
present the problem can be adequately presented if 
limited to inscriptional evidence—the evidence of art 
and archaeology must be given at least equal con- 
sideration. But, as Fairman makes clear, the question 
is still open. The summary of evidence for dating the 
change in the Aten’s names, and comments on another, 
and new, method of dating based on one of the Aten’s 
epithets are items of permanent reference value. 

These excavations yielded a good, if not spectacular, 
series of objects, some of them of considerable im- 
portance. The bulk of these are illustrated in small 
but clear plates. The publication contains virtually 
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no discussion of these works of art but it does record 
the materials, measurements and exact provenance 
of most pieces, along with their present location. Per- 
haps an excavation report is not the place for art 
criticism but a slightly more detailed description of 
the objects would greatly help the art historian. The 
descriptions of glass fragments are hardly sufficient 
to satisfy one interested in glass, a subject which is 
not even included in the index. The mention (135) of a 
fragment of a glass dish and on the following page of 
a transparent blue glass engraved with a hand are 
tantalizing. Glass bowls are very rare, transparent 
glass uncommon, and engraved glass almost unknown 
in Dyn. XVIII. Fragments of this importance at least 
rate drawings and some technical description. 

A chapter of great interest to students of Egyptian 
art is that recording the Amarna collection at Uni- 
versity College, London, which contains some of 
Petrie’s finds at Amarna in 1891-2. For some reason 
Petrie published only an arbitrary selection of his 
extensive finds during that wonderful season. His full 
results can never be recaptured, but in this chapter 
the best of his pieces now in London are published, 
the majority of them for the first time. This is only 
the most striking example of the efforts made through- 
out the entire publication to dovetail Petrie’s incom- 
pletely published results with the Egypt Exploration 
Society's excavations, revealing a fine sense of national 
responsibility for the publication of a site. 

Amarna has yielded a disappointingly small selec- 
tion of reliefs, nothing at all to compare with two 
hoards recently found, one in the Second Pylon at 
Karnak, presumably dating from the Theban period 
of Akhenaten’s reign and now awaiting publication, 
the other found by Dr. G. Roeder at Hermopolis in 
1939 in a building of Ramesses II. The latter group is 
of particular importance in connection with the present 
publication, for it seems probable that these reliefs 
are from the temple and palace at Amarna and, when 
completely published, will explain the decoration of 
these important structures. The available evidence is 
briefly summarized with references to preliminary re- 
ports in G. Roeder, Ein Jahrzehnt deutscher Ausgra- 
bungen in Agypten (Hildesheim 1951). Hermopolis is 
on the opposite bank of the Nile, only a few miles north 
of Amarna. The excavators found no evidence of con- 
struction of the Amarna period at this site and so 
concluded that these splendid reliefs had been removed 
from Amarna itself. 

The use of these reliefs as rubble in a construction of 
Ramesses II casts considerable doubt on the supposi- 
tion that Amarna was deliberately destroyed by 
Haremhab (4). Were this true it seems unlikely that 
the reliefs, on the whole in splendid condition, would 
have been available to Ramesses II. The older theory 
was that, as a seat of heresy, the city was methodically 
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dismantled, presumably by Haremhab, and covered 
with a bed of cement as if to seal in the curse of the 
site. On p. 15 Pendlebury disproves the theory of the 
cement sealing and now Roeder’s discovery makes it 
doubtful that there was any attack on the main 
buildings at the end of the Amarna period. Seemingly 
Amarna was left to the ignominy of neglect, later to 
serve as a convenient quarry. The point is of im- 
portance only in an attempt to understand the atmos- 
phere of the return to orthodoxy. 

Any final excavation report inevitably has its somber 
side, for it announces the end of the excavation at 
that site. In this third volume of the excavations at 
Amarna we are in all probability receiving the last 
important account of this site. A little more remains 
to be published. The work at the royal tomb in 1931-2 
along with a few scattered areas are still unrecorded 
as are the German excavations of long ago. Nor, 
certainly, is the site exhausted, but those areas most 
likely to yield historical information have been thor- 
oughly investigated and it seems evident that while 
the excavation of Amarna has vastly increased our 
knowledge of its architecture and sculpture it has not 
added greatly to our historical information. 

Finally one must express admiration for English 
perseverance and conscientiousness in publishing this 
great report in handsome format in the face of so 
many material and financial obstacles. The excava- 
tion of a site without publication is a serious loss to the 
increase of knowledge, really the sole justification for 
the existence of museums and learned societies. It 
would be very satisfying if we could be certain that 
all American excavations in Egypt would be published 
with the thoroughness and promptness of this excava- 
tion of the Central City of Amarna. 

THE BROOKLYN MusEuM Joun D. Coonry 


The Pyramids of Egypt, by J. E. S. Edwards. Pp. 256, 
figs. 34, pls. 15. Penguin Books Ltd., 1947. 1 


The publishers of this cheap paper-bound pocket- 
size volume have seemingly made several interesting 


and perhaps culturally significant assumptions. They 


have assumed that an archaeological publication does 
not have to be sumptuously produced and sold at an 
exorbitant price to a restricted public; on the contrary, 
they have assumed that there is a huge unprofessional 
background behind and beyond the learned minority, 
which is interested in such things as Egyptian pyra- 
mids. Most remarkable of all, they have assumed that 
this general public is not entirely composed of weak- 
witted twitterers incapable of following a rational 
argument or of absorbing an undecorated statement 
of fact. The highest praise that can be given to this 
Pelican Book is not merely that a professional Egyp- 
tologist has written it, but that a professional Egyptol- 
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ogist might read it without annoyance and with 
approval. 

For many decades Germany has been aware that 
there was such a public for sensible and serious topics. 
The Géschen booklets used to cover everything from 
hieroglyphics to astrophysics and Ugro-Finnic philol- 
ogy. But they were much briefer in compass, more 
heavily condensed, and quite mercilessly informative, 
in contrast to the broader, more leisurely, and more 
readable text which Mr. Edwards has supplied. 

A second English book on the pyramids chanced to 
appear in the same year of 1947 (Leslie Grinsell, 
Egyptian Pyramids, Gloucester, John Bellows Ltd.; 
cf. the review by Dows Dunham, AJA [1950] 143- 
145). This is conceived as a summary handbook of 
information and hardly pretends to a consecutive 
literary style. It tries (perhaps successfully) to state 
everything that is known about each of the two-score 
extant monuments of the class. To run down any 
specific point about any given pyramid would be 
more readily accomplished by consulting Grinsell, 
rather than Edwards; and no doubt a larger number of 
questions could thus be more factually answered; but 
a comparison, detail for detail, will convince one that 
the steady flow of the latter’s narrative misses sur- 
prisingly little of genuine importance, and that one 
can be just as well, and much more comfortably, fed 
by a Pelican for a shilling. 

Professional archaeologists can only give thanks to 
publishers and authors who, by having faith in its 
existence, have helped to create a public worth having. 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE Ruys CARPENTER 


Abu Geili, by O. G. S. Crawford and Frank Addison, 
and Saqadi and Dar el-Mek, by Frank Addison. 
(The Wellcome Expeditions in the Sudan ITI). Pp. 
xiii + 182, figs. 51, pls. 87, 2 maps. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 


The beautiful appearance of the volume and its 
expensive format and style are due to the munificence 
of the Trustees of the Wellcome Foundation, who thus 
commemorate Sir Henry Wellcome’s excavations in 
the Sudan back in 1914. This was Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford’s maiden campaign, and he is unnecessarily 
apologetic for the long delay in publication. As editor 
of Antiquity he has merited well of archaeologists 
everywhere, and with this publication he has increased 
our obligation to him. The major part of the actual 
work of publication fell to the lot of Addison, who 
has done a good job. 

There are interesting echoes of the rivalries of 
archaeological schools in Mr. Crawford's pages. After 
working for a month with Reisner, he became an 
ardent admirer of that great archaeologist’s method, 
and at Jebel Moya, where he had worked under Dixon, 


he found that Petrie was honored, while Reisner 
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(though Crawford does not say it in so many words) 
was considered an American upstart, who substituted 
mechanical efficiency for real skill. Happily Crawford 
was taken by Wellcome to Abu Geili, where he was 
permitted to employ Reisner’s careful methods with- 
out too much interference. The other two sites were 
Duncan had previously 
worked at Beth-shemesh in Palestine and before that 


dug by Mackenzie, who 


in the Aegean. Mackenzie was a very able archae- 
ologist, who would probably have risen to the top of 
the profession but for personal weaknesses not con- 
nected with his work. His work at Saqadi and Dar 
el-Mek was, accordingly, excellent, giving a solid foun- 
dation for Addison's careful report. 

The material is not very exciting but contributes 
materially toward a future synthesis of the archaeology 
of the Sudan. Fortunately, Mr. Addison possesses 
intimate knowledge of the work at Jebel Moya, the 
first site to be dug in southern Sudan, and we can 
trust ourselves to his guidance without hesitation. 
The lowest pottery at Abu Geili he dates roughly in 
the last centuries before the Christian era. The pottery 
from the floors is dated in the early Christian centuries. 
A Meroitic grave was also found. But the great mass 
of finds comes from the so-called Fung occupation, 
dated roughly in the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
A.D. by the authors. In this connection it may be 
remarked that Crawford’s argument, from the finding 
of clay tobacco pipes in early Fung deposits, that a 
late sixteenth century date is possible (96), sounds 
dubious. We have never cared to date tobacco pipes 
found in Palestinian excavations before the late seven- 
teenth century, and the southern Sudan is very remote. 
Tobacco smoking was first introduced into Europe 
in 1559, and it would surely take a century or more 
for the practice to spread to such a remote district. 
Of course, the pipes may actually be correlated with 
late Fung deposits, in which case the author's dates 
might stand. A date in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries may require serious considera- 
tion. The pottery from Dar el-Mek is dated hesitantly 
in the Middle Ages, before the Fung period. 

Jouns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Architecture of Ancient Greece, An Account of its 
Historic Development, by William Bell Dinsmoor. 
Pp. xxiv + 424, pls. 71, figs. 125. Third Edition, 
W. T. Batsford Ltd., London, New York, 1950. 


This edition follows the same form as the one pub- 
lished in 1927. It is, however, far more comprehensive 
and has greater value as a source of reference. Written 
with the author's habitual clarity and verbal economy, 
but limited as to size by the straight-jacket of publish- 
ing considerations, the book embodies the results of 
nearly twenty years’ further progress in archaeological 
investigation and includes much of the author's un- 
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published material from his studies in Greece, South 
Italy, and Sicily. The amount of text is more than 
double that of the second edition. The old illustrations, 
however, have been retained with some corrections and 
fifty-five new ones added, including nineteen from the 
author’s own drawings. The table of contents is broken 
down so as to facilitate reference. A comprehensive, 
well selected bibliography and an elaborate index pro- 
vide the means of referring more thoroughly to par- 
ticular subjects. The chronological list of Greek 
temples with their various measurements has been 
greatly expanded and an additional table giving most 
of the same dimensions reduced to the metric system 
is a welcome addition. 

In the interests of space economy all reference to the 
present condition of the ruins has been eliminated, 
but together with this, nearly all discussion or even 
reference to alternate theories has disappeared. Thus, 
although the text avoids one of the more baffling 
features of similar books, that of leaving the reader 
without a clear idea of the writer’s own opinions, there 
is, on the other hand, much dogmatic statement. Had 
it been possible to indicate more consistently the 
existence of variant theories by suitable reference to 
the bibliography, the student taking up the book for 
the first time could become more readily aware of the 
problems involved. 

It is doubtful whether the purpose of ‘‘studying the 
fundamental principles of the style through the in- 
fluences that shaped its evolution and growth” as 
stated in the introduction, p. xxiv, has been success- 
fully maintained. The evolutionary plan followed con- 
tains relatively little comment on, or explanation of, 
the reasons for stylistic changes: these the reader 
must extract for himself. The historical outlines of 
the various periods, as they precede each chapter, are 
cut to the bare bones of names and dates with insuffi- 
cient consideration of social, religious or economic 
factors. Even a few more pages devoted to this purpose 
would have served to leaven the whole. 

A welcome addition for the more advanced student 
is an excellent summary of the history of archaeological 
investigation and travellers’ records of Greek archi- 
tecture beginning with Ciriaco of Ancona and carried 
down to 1941. The chapter on the Aegean age stands 
practically as Dinsmoor wrote it for the second edition, 
but the historical summary at the beginning has been 
revised and enlarged. A new and better plan of 
Knossos is welcome, as is the inclusion of the pre- 
historic temple beneath the Telesterion at Eleusis. 
Chapter II, on the origins of the Greek temple, has 
been largely rewritten and much improved. Among 
new elements, Dinsmoor derives the temple peristyle 
from a desire to protect and enhance the front of the 
early, simple naos by means of a portico, and suggests 
the colonnade was subsequently carried around the 
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sides for a similar purpose. Megaron B at Thermon 
and the older temple at Samos serve as examples. In 
the discussion of the origin of the Doric entablature, 
the triglyphs are taken to stand for wooden coverings 
over the ends of the ceiling beams. The exceptional 
case of the marble beams of the east porch of the 
Propylaea is used to fortify the argument that nor- 
mally the primitive wooden form was quite consistent 
and had beams coinciding with the triglyphs which, 
when they were translated into stone forms, were used 
only in a decorative sense, when the pteroma ceiling 
rose to the level of the top of the frieze backers. To 
the student unfamiliar with this old problem a specific 
reference to the bibliography, even without comment 
in the text, could be desired Among the older temples, 
the Heraeum at Olympia has been rewritten and its 
date brought down from 620 to 590 B.c. This tendency 
to pull down many of the earlier dates is noticeable 
throughout the work. It is impossible here to note 
more than an occasional change of detail and dating. 
Conspicuous, however, is the inclusion of the author's 
recent theory about the Old Temple of Athena and the 
Hekatompedon as published in AJA 51 (1947) 109 ff. 


The section on the temples of Sicily and South 
Italy has been much improved by the addition of 
Dinsmoor's studies in that area in 1932. New work at 
Paestum and the excavations of the Heraeum at Silaris 
also appear. There is, however, a possible confusion 
with regard to the two chief buildings at the latter 
site. The pseudo-dipteral temple of Hera is stated, 
on p. 96, to be smaller in scale than the older, archaic 
building. This statement, although technically correct, 
gives the impression, unless one understands the use 
of the word scale, that it is actually the smaller of 


the two buildings, whereas it is 


considerably the 


larger. 

Very welcome indeed are some of the results of the 
author’s studies on the Athenian Propylaea, with a 
revision of the never executed north and south halls. 


Each is now restored with two great doorways facing 
east, and the colonnades proposed by Doerpfeld have 
been eliminated. Two new drawings, which will prob- 
ably appear again 


in Dinsmoor’s final study of the 
building, are of great interest. Also to be noted is a 
revision of the chronology of the Theatre of Dionysus 
which has recently appeared in Studies in Honor of 
D. M. Robinson. The first stone period of that theatre 
is now placed in the last quarter of the fifth century 
instead of in the Lycurgan period (Doerpfeld) or in 
the sixth and first half of the fifth (Fiechter). 


The Hellenistic theatres has been 
greatly expanded and the author, after a careful collec- 
tion and systematic presentation of the evidence, backs 
Bethe, Bieber, Bulle and Fiechter in making the pro- 


treatment of 


scenium a high terrace serving as a raised stage on 
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which the action took place in front of the upper 
storey of the scene building. 

It is always invidious to speak of defects in a review, 
and a long friendship and my consciousness of in- 
debtedness to the author for much sure guidance and 
encouragement in past years makes it doubly so. 
Many elements to be criticized are patently the result 
of the difficulties under which the book appeared, 
including the fact that the war occasioned considerable 
delay, with the result that much material has been 
added in the form of footnotes, whereas it would have 
stood better in the text. The typography is good and 
there are relatively few printers’ errors. The quality 
of the illustrations, however, is uneven. Some are 
better than in the second edition, but others are worse, 
owing in large part to the quality of the paper. 
Especially unfortunate from the standpoint of appear- 
ance is the view of the Acropolis used as the Frontis- 
piece. The picture has been trimmed so as to go up- 
right on the page and a poor half-tone compares badly 
with the same view in the earlier edition. 

As a textbook for students making their first ac- 
quaintance with Greek architecture the frequent intro- 
duction of many dimensions in the body of the text 
is likely to prove discouraging. There are so many 
numerical trees that it is hard to see the picture of the 
forest as a whole. For the more advanced student, 
however, there is a wealth of valuable material. It is 
hard, without previous knowledge of the material, 
to know whether a statement is ex cathedra or rests on 
a body of general agreement. Of this the author is 
fully aware and in his preface assumes responsibility 
for the opinions and interpretations expressed in the 
work 


ously, of space economy. Could the book have been 


This categorical character is the result, obvi- 


greatly expanded, and each chapter become a volume 
in itself, its unquestionably high value would have 
been many times increased. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY RICHARD STILLWELL 


The Attic Grave-Reliefs of the Classical Period. An 
Essay in Interpretation, by K. Frits Johansen. Pp. 
183, figs. 83. Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1951. 
$3.75 
This is an English edition of a work first published 

in Danish in 1949 (Om Fortolkningen af de Attiske 

Gravreliefier fra den klassiske Tid). The author has 

made some additions, incorporated minor corrections, 

and increased the usefulness of the work with the 
introduction of indices. 

Friis Johansen’s book is easily the most penetrating 
study of the long and majestic series of classical Attic 
gravestones which begin at the time of the Parthenon 
and continue until the decree of Demetrios of Phaleron 
in 317 B.c. The first chapter introduces the various 
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representations found on classical funerary reliefs. 
Next, previous interpretations are discussed (and dis- 
posed of). The following two chapters give the best 
account there is of grave reliefs from their very begin- 
nings down to the resumption of the Attic reliefs. 
The last chapter takes up the thread of the second, 
and in a very few pages states the case clearly and 
convincingly. At the risk of over-simplifying the argu- 
ment and at the same time robbing the reader of the 
surprise ending, Professor Friis Johansen’s conclusions 
may be presented as follows. 

As early as on the archaic Laconian reliefs the dead 
are shown heroized, united with the living in a cult 
union. This tradition of a union is kept alive, as can 
be shown with the aid of non-Attic reliefs of the late 
archaic and early classical periods, until it dominates 
the theme of classical funerary reliefs. The handshake, 
deEiwors, is thus rightly explained (thanks to docu- 
mentary reliefs) as a symbol of this union, rather than 
a mere greeting on arrival or departure. Whether 
shown by themselves or with their family, ‘‘the dead 

. are depicted as still living, reinstalled in their past 
existence as it were, and yet at the same time meant 
as really dead.” Thus we have ‘‘the union of life and 
death in a common sphere beyond time and place.” 

The reader of the book will do well to return after 
Chapter V to the opening chapter and to apply the 
newly gained method of interpretation to the reliefs 
look at 


different eyes and will find meaning where before he 


there discussed: he will these reliefs with 
had been confused. In one instance the presentation 
of the monuments may, however, be emended. The 
architrave of the New York relief fig. 22 was removed 
from the reconstructed naiskos in the summer of 1950, 
when it was found not to belong. As nearly as can be 
ascertained from old records, this architrave, with 
the inscription ‘“‘Sostrate, daughter of Thymokles of 
Prasiai,”’ belonged to another relief, now lost, whereas 
a second inscription probably went with the relief 
now in New York. The whereabouts of this pediment 
are not known, but the following names are recorded: 
Malthake, daughter of Demoteles; Demoteles, son of 
Thymokles of Prasiai; Demokrateia, daughter of De- 
moteles. These names fit the figures on the New York 
relief extremely well. Sorrowful Sostrate now becomes 
Malthake, and for the imposing figure of the seated 
man, heretofore called Thymokles, we can now read 
Demoteles, son of Thymokles. The woman behind 
Demoteles thus becomes his daughter Demokrateia, 
and the child alone remains nameless. Hence it follows 
that the seated figure is the dead father after all, 
and the interpretation need no longer conflict with 
that of the similar Ktesileos and Theano relief (fig. 21). 
DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 
THE METROPOLITAN MuseuM OF ART 
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Errata 


The following corrections should be made in the Note by G. S. Kirk, “The 
Ship-Rhyton in Boston,” AJA 55, No. 4 (October 1951): 


p. 341, left-hand column, line 7 from foot: for “‘are rare indeed: . . . British 
Museum” read “are rare, except for East Greek horse-rhytons of the mid-sixth 
century onwards.” 


p. 342, right-hand column, note 21: insert ““E.g.” before BM G583 at beginning 


of note. 


AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN EGYPT 
Founded in 1948 


For information, address the Secretary, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 
Founded in 1921 


For information, address the Director, Dr. Hugh Hencken, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN RESEARCH 
Founded in 1907 


For information, address the Director, Hon. Boaz W. Long, 
Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, N.M. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


School in Jerusalem founded in 1900 
School in Baghdad opened in 1923 


For information, address the President, Dr. Cari H. Kraeling, 
The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
Founded in 1894 


For information, address the Executive Secretary, Miss Mary T. Williams, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
Founded in 1881 


For information, address the Secretary of the Managing Committee, 
Professor Charles A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University, Providence 12, R.I. 


